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CRITICAL STANDARDS 


By CYNTHIA TOWER 
Westwood, Mass. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE 
Auctoritas, of the Nineteenth Century. 
Cynthia, of the Twentieth Century. 
Scene: A hill-top in the Berkshires. 


Cyn. Let us stop here, dear Miss Auctoritas, for 
the engine must cool off. From this point in the trail, 
we shall have a fine view of our home city, down there 
in the valley. I can fairly see old Norton Academy ; 
and I know just where my old Grammar School must 
be! 

Auc. You are still fond, then, of your first schools? 
And do you believe in their teachings ? 

Cyn. I adore the old associations, but please let us 
not discuss the teachings! I am too blunt, and too 
honest, to risk disturbing our delightful reunion. Be- 
sides, as Dr. Johnson said, the higher one is in the air, 
the clearer one thinks. Heaven only knows what I 
might think and say in an aeroplane! 

Auc. Then, from this medium vantage point, I do 
truly think it your duty to disclose your ideas. I will 
assist you to readjust yourself, and to understand our 
methods. 

Cyn. Alas! Methods were my doom! After pain- 
ful steps—seven years in the grades, four in high 
school, four in college—I am convinced that my edu- 
cators gave me a vast amount of unrelated informa- 
tion; but no standards of thought; and feeble powers 
for sifting, sorting, and discovering, alone, a truth; 
or forming a self-reliant and unprejudiced criticism. 

Auc. O tempora! O Mores! 

Cyn. Indeed, this very book of essays, here in my 
coat pocket, proves the case. I used Hazlitt’s “Of 
Persons One Would Wish to Have Seen,” as an exami- 
nation in English literature. Here are, in haphazard 
order, one hundred and eighty-five references: I had 
never seen any of the fourteen quotations from poetry ; 
I knew absolutely nothing about the following fifty- 
three names—Kneller, Fulke Greville, the Urn-burial, 
“an old king of Ormus,” Dr. Donne, “wild Boreas,” 
“fair Orithea,” Peter Aretine, Lord Cornbury, Lord 
Mansfield, Hyde, Lord Bolingbroke, Granville, Walsh, 
Garth, Talbot, Somers, Rochester, the Burnets, Old- 


mixons, Cooks, Lear and Wildair, Abel Drugger, 
Barry, Quin, Shuter, Weston, Roscius, Mustapha and 
Alaham, Webster, Decker, Heywood, Lord Brook, 
Eugene Aram, the “Admirable Crichton,” Horne 
Tooke, Dugald Stewart, Duns Scotus, the Duchess of 
solton, Polly, Otway, Chatterton, the Fornarina, 
Giorgioni, Claude, the Duchess of Newcastle, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Ninon de l’Endos, the comedy of Tar- 
tuffe at the house of Ninon, Ste. Evremont, Tamer- 
lane, Ghengis Khan, and Menenius. Had I not elected 
to take some University Extension courses, where the 
students are required to do individual thinking, my 
impressions would have been greatly prejudiced, or ex- 
tremely vague, concerning twenty-three others: Dr. 
Johnson, Boswell, Pope, Patty Blount, the Pretender, 
the youthful George III and his Proclamation, Pope’s 
Essay on Man, his satires and epistles, Murray, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, Junius, Garrick, Hogarth, 
Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Pritchard, Burke, Reynolds, Gray, 
Gay, Swift, Thomson, The Legend of Good Women, 
and the French Revolution. The wonder is, that I 
recognized the other ninety-five! 

Auc. The other ninety-five references, then, repre- 
sent what you did learn, before being cast into the 
“wide, wide werld?”” May I inquire from what refer- 
ences you could have given your best answer? 

Cyn. Shakespeare, Milton, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Chaucer, Boccaccio, Dante, Columbus, Fielding, 
Richardson, Sir Charles Grandison, Cromwell, Pil- 
grim’s Progress, Bunyan, Handel, Goldsmith, Steele, 
Addison, most of the painters, Alexander, Cesar, 
Judas, and the Son of Man—why, this is amazing, 
Miss Auctoritas! I must admit that the educators 
gave us the best out of these chance one hundred and 
eighty-five references! I could even patch together, 
from memory, both a fairly coherent history of civili- 
zation, and a system of the highest standards of 
human endeavor. I believe that we should have been 
required to do this; expected to formulate careful 
critical standards, in student days. My ideas were 
left in a terrible tangle with a B. A.! 

Auc, There, Cynthia, I agree heartily with you. 
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All students need a foundation, early, of general his- 
tory ; and later, a very broad consideration of thought, 
in civilization. Your school days started, I believe, 
in 1892. Your teachers had been trained to receive, 
and then impart information; your parents, likewise ; 
and all were bent on putting you through the subjects 
that Boards of Education required for college en- 
trance. We agree that you were given, by rote, 
highest standards of thoughts of great men and of 
Were you ever prevented from thinking 
and speaking independently? 

Cyn. I regret to say, at both home and church, 
innumerable questions were put off for the future; 
or expressed ideas were regarded as disobediences! 
By the gay September day when I started for school, I 
believed that my betters knew all there was to be 
known; and that children should never criticize, never 


conduct. 


ask foolish questions, never retort; but believe all 
things that parents and teachers said; and absorb 
all facts, in order to go to college. 

Auc. When you arrived in school, did your teachers 
discourage any reflections, original to your mind? 

Cyn. 1 remember many questions that I did not 
dare ask! I do remember, too, in nearly every year, 
in the grades, high school, or college, stating some 
independent judgment which I believed perhaps not 
too childish to venture into open speech. 

Auc. Did your teachers greet these with frowns? 

Cyn. No, I will be honest; they sometimes seemed 
surprised, but always kind; and they very often 
agreed. Perhaps, where I was happiest, was in your 
own class, dear Miss Auctoritas! Life was supreme 
in the order, the imagination, and the exhiliration of 
Plane Geometry, by original demonstration, and in the 
absence of all textbooks. I adored making my own 
book ; proofs were my chief concern and delight; here 
was an alive game! 

Auc. Your experience, then, proves that a student, 
in the 1890-1910 period, feared to express a critical 
judgment, in the presence of mature wisdom? Your 
happiness was intense when you were let loose in a 
world of geometry, and expected to create your own 
proofs, and produce your own textbook ? 

Cyn. Indeed, this is true! You stated the theorem; 
we did the work; concentrated hours vanished into 
space; the battlefield offered victory for the persistent 
and determined soldier ; joy of achievement was worth 
all the toil. Miss Auctoritas, those were glorious 
hours! Would that other studies were modeled on this 
method, that other teachers were like you! I thought 
the world of my notebook. (I have never ceased io 
mourn that the college authorities never returned it 


after observing our preparation. This was autocratic 
confiscation of private properiy !) 

Auc. My study is definite, exacting, true. 

Cyn. The study of English Literature could be con- 
ducted on the same plan. Al! knowledge is relative. 
In Mathematical Astronomy, I had even to prove that 
your parallel lines do meet in infinity! I am thrilled 
at the idea of an original English notebook, Standards 
of Thought, in reference to History and Literature, 
and required of all students. (Only, if presented for 
college entrance, a pupil should have a guarantee of 
return!) English and History would be a double 
course, given by one teacher, and all other teachers 
would be required to know the course and relate to 
it their own subjects. My students would prepare 
charts, where they would gradually map out the rela- 
tive contributions of each race and nation to the 
twentieth century. After a comprehensive view, as a 
pupil progressed he would study one period, in a 
unit. He might, to some degree, choose his subject 
and should never be retarded by slower minds. I be- 
lieve the Dalton Method of Western Massachusetts 
would be an excellent method for Literature, at least. 
With sympathetic guidance, many references, and no 
dictation of ideas, he would read, study, chart, keep 
a concise but not too long slip-sheet notebook, and pre- 
pare reports. As new ideas came to him, in wider 
reading, he would slip this information in the book; 
if he found that he had acquired a broader judgment, 
through a growing mind, he would correct or rewrite. 
His previous opinion, without question, would repre- 
sent a mode of thought in a given period. 

Auc. Pray, how would you plan your notebook ? 

Cyn. Suppose, after a good study of General His- 
tory, I had a bird’s-eye view of English Literature, 
for the subject. Today, as main topics on my charts, 
I would place my universals: Chaucer, Shakespeare 
and Milton. Dr. Johnson would be there, Fielding, 
Sheridan, and possibly Oliver Goldsmith. I am sure 
of Jane Austen! On her page, for instance, I should 
note her feminine perfection, charm, gentle irony, and 
her omniscient power over all her characters. To 
understand her period, I would study Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Gainsborough, Romney, and Raeburn, and copy 
in my book some of the costuming; I would beg my 
violin teacher to let me have Mozart, and Beethoven’s 
Minuet in G; and I would “pick out” English ballads 
on the piano. Had this been done at sixteen, I would 
never have called the writings of Jane Austen “silly 
stuff”; and peculiarly feminine classmates would not 
have so irritated me because, at that age, I happened 
to adore the curious combination of the classic Diana, 
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King Arthur, Robin Hood, Henty, Jo March in Little 
l’omen, Emerson’s Essays, George Eliot, and Shakes- 
peare ; and infinitely preferred coasting, snow-shoeing, 
skating, basket-ball, and wood-carving, to dancing 
parties! In school, that year, I was bored to extinction 
with our required reading for college entrance,—Pope, 
Burke, and Tennyson’s Princess! 

I would certainly have other universals,—Sir Walter 
Scott, amb, Shelley, Keats, and Thackeray. Here 
would be the heart of my chart in English Literature. 
I would then study how to divide it, in relative im- 
portance—poetry, drama, essays, fiction, biography, 
and philosophy ; then I would locate other great minds, 
in comparison with the Universals. Oh! such note- 
books would grow to be treasures! Do, please, Miss 


Auctoritas, plead with those Boards of Education! 
Don’t allow the modern pupil to acquire foolish pre- 
judices against required reading. Let him study the 
literature best suited to his age and temperament. 
Just give him a chance to find himself! Then, in- 
deed, the calling of an English teacher would be a 
divine profession. And the influence of that inspired 
companion in study would have untold results in the 
development of high critical standards of thought and 
life in the next generation. 

Auc. I will present this plea at our next Faculty 
meeting. As ever, my dear Cynthia, I believe that 
those of the New Day should be allowed to speak for 
themselves, and prove the theorem. 

Cyn. I wonder how it is with other teachers? 


DIAGNOSTIC WORK WITH SLOW PUPILS 


By JULIE F. KOCH 
Social Science Dept., Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


ney that society has taken from the philosophy of 

our own Governor Berkeley who prayed that his 
eyes might never see a free institution of learning in 
Virginia to the school of “Education for Democracy.” 
Even so late and so profound a scholar as Carlyle be- 
lieved that each individual had been placed in a, cer- 
tain social and industrial groove beyond the borders 
of which he dare not trespass, and I do not doubt but 
that there are many of us here this afternoon who still 
cling to his tenets and wish they were upheld; but 
modern industrialism has decided otherwise. We may 
lament the theory of the levelling of the masses ; ethi- 
cal societies may ask why it is that Education is not 
producing in its school today the leaders of tomorrow, 
but you and I must meantime devise newer pedagogical 
means and more practical ways of teaching those of 
less gifted mentality and lower social status for whom 
the doors of the high school are for the first time 
being opened. In the due course of time, schools of 
the new democracy will be planned everywhere for 
those children who formerly left school at the end of 
the sixth grade in which more elementary courses than 
those offered in the present curriculum will be sub- 
stituted, but in any scheme community civics, or a 
course of some kind in civil government or elemen- 
tary sociology, must hold a prominent place, so that 
for the teacher of the social sciences there is no escape 
from the responsibility of the “C” student especially 
if we bear in mind that from 1/2 of 1% to 4% of our 
student body border on feeble mindedness. 


[: HAS BEEN a long, bold, and hazardous jour- 


Limits or Tuts Discussion 


In the following suggestions, I shall limit the dis- 
cussion to the situation as I have met it in the Cleve- 
land High School in classes of civics, in so far as the 
problem would be applicable to any large school 
system. 

Tue Pupits: ENVIRONMENT AND 
INTELLIGENCE LEVELS 


The bulk of our pupils come from an industrial class 
of sturdy Germans or of Irish, to a small extent, who 
have been in this country for some time, and long 
enough for the children to have forgotter many of the 
traditions of the Fatherland. Many live comfortably 
and monotonously under the care of a thrifty “Haus- 
mutter” in brick houses row upon row, the intellectual 
stimuli of the family being the inter-player and the 
movies. Many, on the other hand, live in squalor and 
poverty. Since September, 1921, every new student 
has been tested and scored according to the Terman 
Group Intelligence Test, and in special cases, or at 
the request of the teacher, additional individual tests 
have been applied. According to their scores, all stu- 
dents for the first two semesters have been assigned 
to classes of A, B, or C grade in English, Algebra, and 
Civics, and, since January, in the modern languages. 
I shall confine the discussion to the last entirely ; that 
is, to those with a Terman score of 84 or below. Con- 
gestion in the curriculum has made the division in 
some cases inaccurate, but the results in the mixed 
classes in comparison with the gains in the straight 
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“A”, “B”, or “C” section have only accentuated the 
need of the scheme. Cases of discipline have de- 
creased because the bad boy has been found to be not 
just bad but incapable of doing more, and so since the 
eternal nagging has ceased he is happy. Of course, 
he does not prepare assignments at home, but neither 
should you or I if we had the mentality of a twelve 
year old lad. Of the 245 students of the ninth grade 
under my guidance this year, I have been annoyed by 
only 3, and they were the tools of a malicious gang. 


THE CONCRETE versus THE ABSTRACT 


When teaching these students of less gifted men- 
tality, one is so frequently reminded of the East-side 
child who, when asked by her principal for the signs 
of spring, replied that spring came when Mr. Mooney 
at the corner hung his swinging doors. Life to them— 
as we conceive it—is a blank; abstract symbols are 
unconquerable giants to be fought with; such simple 
words as opinion, institution, admiral, plantation sys- 
tem, ideals, ideas, loyalty, even when searched for in 
Webster, convey no tangible meaning. They can de- 
scribe a rural school room, contrast it with their own 
St. Louis building, laugh at the family dipper, and 
oaken bucket, but after a week’s work on the chapter 
of their text entitled “The Place of Education in the 
Community,” they can not translate into abstract 
terms any of the discussion, or write a paragraph on 
the value of an education. We “C’s” live in the world 
of the concrete, and failure to recognize that, our car- 
dinal principle, means disaster. 

Of second importance is the fact that “C’s” have 
no comprehension of the written page, not even as 
much as a sixth grade child ought to have, and the 
root of the matter lies in the fact that they can not 
read properly. Although taught by the silent reading. 
method in the grades, by the same teacher as the “A” 
group, they read once again as slowly. Repetitions of 
the word, re-reading, etc., as described by Professor 
Gray in his articles on reading in the elementary 
schools, are common. We have tried reading the para- 
graph in class, discussing the meaning, selecting for 
discussion difficult phrases, when such are to be found 
in Dunn’s “Community Civics,” our text, and then 
having re-read the paragraph silently, we have endeav- 
ored to summarize its contents as an oral composition. 
On days when the lesson deals with the concrete, all 
is well, but when giant Abstract Symbol looms up 
disaster awaits them. The summary resolves itself 
into one or two sentences that happened to strike the 
individual’s attention, or to a reproduction of my ex- 
planations. Next we have tried outlining the para- 
graph, but the results were not favorable, since the 


students skipped what did not appeal, and selecting the 
few sentences that were to them striking, in the ma- 
jority of cases selected the non-essential. The results 
were comparable to those of Mr. Germane as dis- 
cussed by him in his “Outlining and Summarizing 
Compared with Re-reading as Methods of Studying.” 
Now the class either brings in ten questions based on 
the day’s lesson, or prepares the answers to questions 
dictated by me with fair results, although the advan- 
tages of the method may be a point of dispute. These 
children will not read “The North American,” I 
know, but they will read the daily paper, or at least 
so I hope, and hence should be taught to the extent of 
their capability to seize the essential thoughts of a page. 
That is why I have asked them to write the questions, 
so as to inculcate the spirit of interrogating. Yet, 
sometimes the results are negligible. One day, having 
discussed the difference between the primary election 
and the direct primary, and the general principle of the 
presidential preferential primary, questions and answers 
were prepared by the group on these topics efter the 
matter had been reviewed and discussed in class. X, 
whose Terman score is 71 and who had studied forty 
minutes was to be quizzed, but after failing seven 
questions in succession, we let him take his seat. The 
“A” section on the same assignment had become a 
constitutional convention, arguing the pros and cons 
of the matter with the vehemence and warmth of 
orators and with citations from other authors to sup- 
port their arguments, but that kind of motivation can- 
not be adopted to “C’s,” because they are passive in 
the first place, and will not become aggressive on so 
abstract a subject as direct primaries. There was one 
last resort. The class became the nominating conven- 
tion; the teacher, the member who was speaking. 
Pawing the air, and with real melodrama, I reminded 
the audience of the responsibility of the convention as 
the spokesman of the helpless populace. Five or six 
times, the idea was repeated in varying forms; then to 
get across the idea of the direct primary, I became the 
henchman of a politician to whom was entrusted the 
task of going from neighbor to neighbor to secure 
votes for his master, until the difference between the 
two methods of election was slowly grasped. These 
facts the class knows; “C’s” do not forget if they once 
learn anything. 


Pupits LACKING IN IMAGINATION 


This leads us to the third consideration: these child- 
ren of the “C” class have no imaginations. They 


cannot visualize ; their impressions are auditory. Their 
answers to the Hahn History Scale Test are deplor- 
able, and have revealed the fact that they have really 
never grasped the facts of American history much less 
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the movements. The Civil War was fought against 
England, Lincoln lived at the time of Washington, 
Grant was never heard of although his home still 
stands on the outskirts of their city, Franklin sur- 
rendered at Yorktown, Mt. Vernon was an unheard of 
quantity, Penn discovered the Pacific, Patrick Henry 
was the Frenchman who aided the colonists. Causes 
and results were accounted for in much the same strain. 
When studying the history of Missouri, which in brief 
form is incorporated in the course in civics, the facts 
were found to be as accurately retained as the above— 
French, Spanish, and English explorers, New England 
and Middle Western statesmen were hopelessly mud- 
dled. Then we dramatized the events with teacher as 
actor. It must be remembered that “C’s” will not act 
of their own accord as will a group of “A” students 
because passiveness is an inherent quality in their 
make-up. The tests after the dramatization were sur- 
prisingly good, and 33 little souls remembered the 
words I had put into the mouth of the French king. 
“La Clede, you may take your choice of either being 
guillotined in France, or else suffering death in 
America by the tomahawk of the Indian. Be gone.” 
“La Clede was walking up and down the levee of New 
Orleans when he met the trader Maxent.” As the 
dramatic material in published form is so meagre, the 
“A” section has been urged to become dramatists in 
the hope that the power of imitation will be strong 
enough to awaken their iess fortunate classmates into 
attempting something for themselves, for dramatization 
is the only certain way of teaching them, and at the 
same time of developing the power of expression. 


DIFFICULTIES OF WRITTEN WorK 


The last is the fourth problem to face with the 
“C’s.” In studying the Terman tests, it will be noted 
that the grades of the English sets of the poorer stu- 
dents are invariably low. Therefore written work in 
high school will be below mediocre, and sometimes 
papers in civics will be ciphers. 1 quote from the quiz 
of a boy, age 15, who is repeating civics for the third 
time, and who has been allowed to “sit in English” for 
about the same length of time. 

“The owne of home will take more interes in the cominoty 
and will try to make the comunuty beautuful and will be in- 
steried in what the community is doing. The frontere 
men came to west with families and wagons and started set- 
tlements. the father and the son chopped the trees and started 
and cabins. the cracks were filled will mud the chimnee was 
made of sticks and clay. box for a table. the father was the 
father was the head.” 


The quilting bees of the pioneers became “comfort 


beases.” Interesting psychological facts have been re- 
vealed in this connection. F. W. (Terman Score 79; 
I. Q. 96), a child of German parents, did very fair 


work in class, and could easily have passed the sub- 
jects of the first year except for his written work 
when he wrote a queer gibberish, half English, and 
half German, although he spoke English fairly cor- 
rectly. F. did not speak German on the streets, but 
he wrote “elsen”, “comen”, etc., sentences a page long 
with neither capitalization nor punctuation although he 
knew the rules for both. Each month his papers were 
rewritten, and each time the same errors occurred 
when F. was not closely supervised. Two other boys 
rewrote papers for the same mistakes. 

Mention has been made of the failure to visualize, 
and of the lack uf imagination, both creative and recon- 
structive, to illustrate which I quote from a para- 
graph of D. whose chronological age is 14, mental age 
12, I. Q. 68. D. could not visualize a single fact about 
Uncle Sam, nor could he even remember having seen a 
picture of him. The “A” section had described the 
gentleman fully that morning, one lad commenting that 
he was a gaunt New England farmer and that Uncle 
Wilson must have served as a model. Two cartoons 
from “The Literary Digest’”’ were brought to class by 
one of the members, and D. wrote the following para- 
graph, permission having been granted to refer to the 
pictures whenever necessary. 

“Uncle Sam is a tall, stout man, with long gray hair, he 
has a large forehead, long bearded. He wears a long blue 
coat, and striped red and white trousers, he wears a plain 
white vest, his high white collar has a black ribbon bow around 
it. His eyes are deeped set his mouth is always smiling, he 
always keeps his coat open so his stout stomack will have plenty 
of room, he also seems to be proud of himself so he wears a 
star on his coat. He wears black boots that are overlaped by 
his long trousers.” 

Since then this child has been assigned oral topics, 
and having been given a very vivid story of Burbank 
to read, he was asked to tell the class any of the things 
he found interesting. He studied under my super- 
vision. The following day, however, D. remembered 
nothing ; he said he would “have to re-read it.” He did, 
and then he waded through deep waters, and remem- 
bered little, we pretended we were talking to Burbank 
while he was at work. Two months have elapsed, but 
D. always quotes Burbank, and always refers to him 
as the example of a good citizen. 


CAUSES OF RETARDATION 


No discussion of the “C” student is complete with- 
out taking cognizance of the causes of retardation, be- 
cause unless the cause is understood no help can be 
rendered. Sometimes the mind is frail permanently, 
but very often the cause is a physical defect, inhibition 
of wrong ideals, or bad home environment, as Dr. 
Holmes points out in that excellent work of his en- 
titled “Backward Children.” C., whose Terman score 
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is 87, is failing because of blindness in one eye; she 
thinks a rose a tulip; she cannot read intelligently or 
grasp the thought of a paragraph after reading it seven 
times, but her mother will not consent to treatment at 
the public clinic, nor is there any law to force her to. 
One could continue indefinitely citing examples of 
adenoids, diseased tonsils, genital disorders, especially 
with the boys, etc. One lad whom I failed for absent- 
ing himself from the civics examination without justifi- 
cation (he explained he did not feel like taking it) 
was, I found two months later, at home that morning 
keeping vigil while his baby sister was being brought 
into the world. Another lad who is failing goes home 
each night to a home of squalor where he prepares the 
supper for his father and five other members of the 
family. The contact with the faculty is the one unlift- 
ing influence in that lad’s life. One lad’s moral fibre 
has been weakened by his well meaning mother, an 
Italian, who, to cure the child of theft, dressed him as 
a girl at the age of puberty, and kept him with his sex 
disguised for a year. He washed dishes, made beds, 
emptied slops, and did the family cooking. Any teacher 
can relate countless stories similar in theme. 


SomE SPECIAL CASES 


With these thoughts in mind, let us consider a few 
special cases. K. H. who is repeating civics for the 
third time has a Terman score of 41, an I. Q. of 76; 
his chronological age is 15 years and 3 months, his 
mental age, 11 years and 7 months. His number 
ability is negligible, as is also his English. The boy 
has a peculiar gaze, adenoid bridge, sleeps soundly 
twelve, and expectorates pus each morning. The boy 
has been in this condition since he had diptheria, but 
the father opposes the knife, although the family phy- 
sician has urgently advised an operation. The lad can- 
not learn, nor do I coax him to recite on the assign- 
ment for the day. At first, he was surly and tormented 
his companions, but as soon as he was allowed to recite 
on matter of general information of which he knows 
something, and was praised, he began to raise his hand 
as eagerly as any normal boy. Having hung about 
the polls, he has numerous stories to relate, all of 
which are made to fit into the work by hook or by 
crook, and to teach some lesson of patriotism. A\l- 
though never able to recite on the assignment, this boy 
can summarize fairly well the next day any story or 
any fact that has been dramatized, but he cannot rea- 
son. Dramatized material he retains, and he remem- 
bers now matter taught in such form five months ago. 
He is interested in Sunday School, and just as he has 
accepted his religion on blind faith, so I hope to have 
him accept the code of citizenship. 


K. V. (1. Q. 77; chronological age, 15 years, mental 
age, 12 years, 1 month) is a stocky boy of Italian 
parents who speak nothing but Italian at home. K. 
cannot read Italian even if he speaks it fluently, and 
thinks in terms of it. His English is fairly good, and 
he does not betray in his speech the fact that he does 
not understand written English. He is repeating Eng- 
lish as well as civics with different teachers, and he 
tells me he does not understand three-fourths of what 
his instructor is saying, nor can he take down any of 
the notes he dictates. K. is also choked with adenoids. 
He is one of my worst failures, and he need not have 
been had I had the tact and the forethought to have 
had one of my bright Italian lads converse with him in 
their native tongue, but because K. did not want to be 
called “‘dago,” I suppose, he did not tell the truth, but 
vowed vociferously that he spoke English at home. 

M. F. (age 17 years; Terman Score 96) has begun 
the fourth term of high school, and has failed twice 
in English, once in stenography, once in typewriting, 
once in bookkeeping, and once in civics—hence, in every 
subject except arithmetic, which she likes. Realizing 
her lack of ability, the girl is very self-conscious, and 
will not recite in class. Her attitude, her apathy, her 
sad face are tragic. In February, M. began coming to 
me during my off period when we tackled paragraphs. 
At that time, she could not point out the main idea, 
nor was she able to give the thought of a paragraph 
after it had been discussed sentence by sentence. Be- 
ginning again, we wrote on paper a synopsis of the 
paragraph with the thought of each sentence which M. 
can as a rule give. Then the paragraph was read 
silently and recited. As her work in stenography is 
going better, M. is now transcribing part of the civics 
lesson into shorthand with results, but the task is too 
difficult and too wearing to continue for any length of 
time. M. responds more to dramatization, and is now 
being made to learn poetry as “Breathes There the 
Man,” etc., which is excellent for improving the mem- 
ory and citizenship too, and she is reading simple 
novels. A similar method has been used with C. R. 
(Score 84) who after thirty minutes of effort on one 
paragraph could not write an intelligent summary. 
The following is a sample of his work, the paragraph 
being taken from Dunn’s “Community Civics,” page 
36, the topic heading being “The Bond of Nationality.” 
The original was: 


“Next to the ties of family relationship, those of common 
nationality and language are perhaps the strongest in binding 
people together in groups. Americans in foreign cities usually 
drift together and take lodgings in the same locality. When 
foreigners come to this country, they tend to group themselves 
together according to their nationality or language. This kind 
of grouping may assume importance in a countrv like ours, 
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where many thousands of foreigners are pouring in on us 
every year.” 
C. R. wrote: 


“When immigrants usually settle in groups with their fathers 
that already came over. They settled according to their re- 
ligious beliefs. They settled in groups according to their 
language. In this matter they can make their own laws, live, 
and work together.” 


PROBLEMS OF THE CouRSE OF STUDY 


To discuss a course of study for the “C”’ student is 
beyond the scope of this paper. I am convinced that 
field trips should form a major part of the programme, 
but the location of our school, and my schedule have 
made that impossible with us—as they will be in any 
school unless special provision is made—and I am cer- 
tain that the work should be correlated step by step 
with that in the English department, as is being done 
in so many of the experimental high schools. Formal 
grammar as commonly studied must be discarded for 
these people who will never see the inside of a Latin 
grammar, and in its place simple themes, stories, and 
outlines centering about the excursions should be 
added. The importance of the class room stereopticon 
machine, and the possibilities for service of the visual 


education society cannot be overemphasized, but do 
not think that you can ever entertain “C” children with 
stories of Robin Hood, or the knights of the Middle 
Ages. The worst fiasco I ever made in teaching was 
when I tried to offer “C’s” an elementary course in 
English history, and I know now they would much 
rather have told me how so-and-so left the garbage 
can open. 


TuHeE PsycHotocicaL CLinic A NECESSITY 


Is society willing to bear the expense of equipment, 
of psychological clinics which are indispensable in this 
work and of adequate teaching forces to do the task 
properly, and does it take cognizance of the fact that 
the secondary schools will assume guardianship of the 
lads who would otherwise drift into its juvenile courts? 
In conclusion, may I quote to the teachers of these 
poorer students from that iconoclastic tract “Shackled 
Youth”? 

“You must allow this tree of yours, planted by this 
river, time and space—leisure to grow in, quiet to 
grow in, so that in his season, not in your season, he 
may bring forth his fruit. The entire philosophy of 
education is there—from Rosseau to Dewey.” 


THE TEACHER OF FRENCH AND HIS OPPORTUNITY 


\By A. VERMONT 
Professor of French, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 


boys had come back, there was a good deal of 

criticism in this country of our Allies. The 
French were the subject of many odious comparisons 
with the Germans, and it looked as if we were about 
to forget the great qualities of that nation and to 
remember only that the French merchants had “gouged” 
the Americans and that there was much immorality 
among the people. The writer has sometimes been 
dumfounded at these criticisms, and has gone away 
more or less humiliated at the statements made against 
a people that wrote such wonderful pages of heroism 
and patience in the annals of hitory. The days went 
by and America began to realize that war has its 
human side, that all wars have brought out the man 
that is in men as well as the animal that is in them. 
America has realized again that it is wrong to empha- 
size shortcomings and minimize heroism. We all made 
the same mistake: at the beginning of the war the 
French almost defied us; we in turn set them on a 
pedestal on which no man could stand long; and after 
we had met, we found that, after all, we were all 
human. There may have been brought just charges 


[ tat come AFTER the war, when the 


and criticism against the French, but the fact remains 
that thousands of our boys sleep their last sleep in 
the land of France, and that French men and women 
keep their graves clean and tend with gentle care the 
flowers they have planted on the mounds. The recent 
trip to France by the Legionnaires has eminently 
proved that the heart of France beats warmly to- 
ward America. The tour of France by these American 
soldiers was triumphal to say the least, and all of us 
are proud of the way in which our men were received. 


FRANCE STILL THE LAND OF Our Love 


The preceding paragraph is written to make those 
men think who believe that the friendship between the 
two nations has cooled and that the two republics, 
friends yesterday, are looking at each other with in- 
different eyes. France will be land of our love a long 
time still. Her language and literature, her culture, 
will appeal to our students in the high schools and col- 
leges, and it seems that the opportunity of the teacher 
of French is as great today, if not greater, than it was 
during the war. 

The American people, like every other people, will 
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study its neighbors, just as the ordinary individual tries 
to understand those who live near him, that he may 
learn from their way of thinking and from their way 
of doing. Among foreign nations France will come 
the very first. The reasons are obvious. First of all, 
because of the sentiment referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs, and secondly, because France appeals 
strongly to the whole world through its language and 
its culture. Victor Hugo has said that French filters 
the human thought. That is not so difficult to under- 
stand when we see that it is the heir of the conciseness 
and lucidity of its parent, Latin. Add unto this that 
it has been the language of diplomacy ever since the 
time of Louis XIV; that it remained the court language 
in many places; and remember again that numerous 
great writers used it as their mother tongue, and it 
will be plain that the language itself will have a strong 
appeal to the cultured man. Besides this lucidity it 
has a charm all its own that makes it dear to the 
women, as dear as the fashions and their peculiar 
charm. 

Add the further fact that France has contributed 
liberally not only to literature but also to science and 
that her genius has been liberalizing, and we have an- 
other argument that will account for its appeal to men. 
Her contributions to arts should not be minimized. 
One would be astonished were he to count the millions 
of copies of French masterpieces that adorn the walls 
of our own American homes. Nearly every child is 
familiar with the “Angelus,” the “Gleaners,” the 
“Storm,” the “Thinker,” the towers of Notre Dame, 
the Cathedral of Rheims, and numerous others. 

If it were permitted to evoke a sacred feeling, 


‘among Americans, can we forget the story of ancient 


days, of Washington and Lafayette, and, in later days, 
the story of Foch and Pershing? France received only 
yesterday with unbounded enthusiasm, our Legion- 
naires and in them greeted the representatives of the 
one nation among all which she dearly loves. 

What boy or girl does not dream that, some day, a 
ship will sail to France and that he or she will sail on 
that ship, will land and behold the thousand and one 
wonderful things of France, the beautiful? That he 
or she will walk along the boulevards of Paris, see the 
monuments, stand near the tomb of Napoleon, enter 
Notre Dame, stop a moment under the Arc de Tri- 
omphe and lay a wreath on the grave of the unknown 
poilu ? 

Make FRENCH AN AGREEABLE STUDY 


Given these facts, why should the study of France 
not be the most agreeable of studies? Yet, it happens, 
let us hope not frequently, that French classes become 
merely hours spent on drills of grammar forms, pain- 


ful readings during which the teacher half dozes and 
the students look from the text, time and again, at 
their watches with a faint prayer that the thing soon 
may be over. 

Who remembers a class in Caesar that was thus long 
somnolent? The teacher using the text only to ex- 
plain endless sequences of tenses, astounding peri- 
phrastic verbs and a never ending array of active and 
passive, regular and irregular verbs? For all the 
world the Helvetii might be in the moon together with 
that mysterious Khodanus, and as to the partes tres in 
which omnis Gallia was divisa, Heaven knows where 
they were. Of the fortissimi Belgae not a trace on the 
map. 

Are classes of French possible which duplicate such 
experiences in Latin? Not long ago the writer was 
shown a Chardenal, much thumped and much studied. 
It was the only book used during the whole first year. 
Could the teacher have hidden her ignorance of French 
and France behind the smoke-screen of verbs and pro- 
nouns, adjectives and syntax rules? I wonder if this 
teacher could have been the same if she had known 
that country. Knowing it better she would have liked 
it better and taught its language and culture with more 
enthusiasm. 

Wuy Nor Visit France? 

There is perhaps the crux of the problem. We like 
the things best which we know best. But how’ is the 
teacher who has never been in that country to work up 
enthusiasm for it? 

To begin with a trip to France is not an impossibility. 
Thousands upon thousands of Americans visit every 
year that part of the continent. This year the boats 
were crowded and no one knows how many people 
were in Paris and on the battlefields. A first acquaint- 
ance with France would elicit enthusiasm enough. It 
would do away with the criticism of the war-days when 
that great nation was not herself and had been overrun 
by millions of enemies and constantly visited by mil- 
lions of friends white and black, brown and yellow, 
from every corner of the earth. 

It may be well to recall here that Americans above 
all others are favored by the rate of exchange, that a 
dollar is worth more than twice as much as it ever 
was and that, once the trip paid across the sea, the 
rates are reasonable enough. A voyage to Europe is 
not an impossibility and well within the means of many 
of our progressive teachers. 

Hetps ror THos—E Wuo Cannot Go 

But suppose one cannot go. There are plenty of 
books that will give us an idea of France. A letter to 
the Librarian of Congress will bring us all the infor- 
mation needed. An ordinary stereopticon with a good 
collection of views is not to be despised, in fact, is 
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quite an adjunct to the study of that and of any coun- 
try. The outlay is small and here more than any- 
where else is “visual education” indicated. 

Excellent, too, is the French newspaper. There is 
published in New York a daily which gives a summary 
of all the news in France, articles setting forth the 
ideas of its prominent statesmen, happenings in the 
political and literary world. Such a newspaper com- 
ing daily, challenges by its very regularity the teacher 
of French. What a pleasure to know that there once 
was and still is such a man as Clemenceau, that there 
is a Briand, a Foch, a Joffre, that France is making 
heroic efforts to arise from its ruins and is earning the 
respect of all mankind. The effect of this intimate 
knowledge of events and men in France makes the 
teacher go in the class room with enthusiasm, in her 
soul she may repeat: “I know not merely adverbs and 
verbs, pronouns and adjectives, I know and understand 
one of the finest nations on earth.” 

There are still other methods that might help along 
the teacher and the students in their enthusiasm. 
Recently Peabody Institute has furnished the lists of 
possible correspondents in France, and it has been a 
veritable delight to students of both countries to write 
to each other, exchange photographs, presents, etc. 

Then, what about a talk on France and her people 
by some intelligent speaker, perhaps of the community 
itself, who has been right “over there” and who has 
learned to appreciate the French? F 

Other things might be suggested, but they all tend 
to the same end: know France, the land, the folks in 
it, before you begin ‘to teach the language and liter- 
ature. No enthusiasm will ever come from a hazy 
understanding of French geography and history. 


How To Overcome DIFFICULTIES 


Of course, there are difficulties. They are to be ex- 
pected. The first of all is that eternal bugbear of 
pronunciation. Let us consider the facts. 

It is clear that French shall be taught by Americans. 
English is taught in France by French teachers. And 
thus in all foreign countries will outside languages be 
taught by instructors native to that country. Excep- 
tions will occur, but they will be rare. 

Few people acquire an absolutely pure accent of any 
tongue after they have reached the period of adoles- 
cence. But they can approximate the pronunciation of 
the natives sufficiently to make themselves understood 
and pleasantly so. If a French “u” is difficult to an 
American, think of the horror to a foreigner of our 
“th” in words such as “father” and “feather.” 

Our colleges have a sufficient number of instructors 
trained in accurate pronouncing who can impart the 
sounds to their students. And the phonograph itself, 


has stepped in with its unfailing patience to teach those 
who are away from French speaking people or teachers. 
It is easy to find records in any language and the 
teacher who is anxious to perfect herself and see her 
work grow, will find much help in her friend the 
phonograph. 

Summer Schools everywhere now offer special 
courses in pronunciation and suggest any number of 
methods that may be helpful. The phonetic method 
has its merits, though the usefulness for class use in 
the first and second years is not so clear to many ex- 
cellent teachers. But it will heip the teacher. 

Another difficulty is that the teacher has other things 
to give besides French and that, often, her schedule 
covers de omni re scibili et inscibili and quibusdam 
aliis, That is serious but in our modern high schools, 
this is rapidly being remedied. More natural combina- 
tions are suggested and possible, thus frequently the 
teacher of French is also the teacher of Latin, or the 
teacher of English takes French too. This is not a 
bad combination_because often the teacher has taken 
English for her major, French for her minor and vice- 
versa. Here a careful selection by the superintendent 
and a serious arrangement of the courses is indicated. 

There is another difficulty, less apparent yet more 
deadly than the others. This comes from the pupil 
himself. French at first. appears very easy, students 
sail along gaily over the blue seas of the first grammar 
lessons to be landed suddenly on the rocks of con- 
structions. These constructions are painted in dark 
colors, even by the teachers themselves, and if the 
charybdis of irregular verbs .is avoided, there is still 
the scylla of the whole subjunctive series. The poison 
of discouragement gets in the class, the “cafard” is in 
the ranks and the once enthusiastic class merely drifts 
along on the stagnant waters of indifference. Would 
it not be better to take the viewpoint here that French 
is a living thing, a pulsating, throbbing thing, vibrant 
and full of energies, and:teach French from the view- 
point of life itself? Will the student who begins to 
understand the life and ideas of that country not find 
a sufficient motive in his enthusiasm for France, to 
master the difficulties of its grammar, the mere 
mechanical parts of the thing? 

Many other things might be suggested, methods. 
ways and means to make the class attractive. They 
should form the subject of another article. However, 
enthusiastic teachers will find ‘their way through and 
it will matter little what methods they use. They will 
be themselves in the class room, live-wires, whose very 
appearance in the classroom. brings with them a 
radiancy all their own. 

Those of us who knew the late Professory Stacy, of 
the University of North Carolina, will remember how 
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he could take a class in mathematics, keep in the best 
of humor and lead it safely across the most intricate 
difficulties. His heart was in his work and he was 


always the same earnest “Stacy” whom men and 


women respected and admired for his wonderful 
character, his thorough knowledge of his subject and 
his burning desire to help others grow with him. Can 
others not be thus? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES 
OF CANADA 


(From Bulletin Number Sixteen, 1922, pp. 9-10: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 


PROVINCIAL EXAMINATION regulates ad- 
A mission to high school and official promotion 
through each of the successive years. The examination 
therefore becomes of more importance than the school, 
and there are in the province only nine secondary 
schools doing four full years of work, although each 
of the eighteen counties has a county academy. 

But some high school work is done in nearly all of 
the schools. Thus over twelve hundred one-room 
rural schools profess to offer instruction in the ninth, 
tenth, or eleventh grades. The teacher, unfit as she 
is, is urged to do this even though it must obviously 
be at the expense of the earlier grades. On this lean 
tuition boys and girls work their way through text- 
books and the provincial examinations into college 
without ever attending a high school, and thereby 
develop enviable habits of initiative and industry to 
compensate for defective instruction. At Acadia Uni- 
versity last year four out of the seven prize winners 
were prepared in this manner. 

While the students that issue from this process are 
exceptional, there is plainly an enormous waste of good 
material. The elimination in the provincial examina- 
tions is very heavy. In 1921, 1,361 out of 3,095 can- 
didates, or 44 per cent, failed to pass Grade IX; 1,331 
out of 2,406, or 55 per cent, failed in Grade X; 563 
out of 1.237, or 46 per cent, failed in Grade X1; and 
107 out of 221, or 48 per cent, failed in Grade XII. 
Thus 6,959 candidates essayed the examinations, and 
3,362, or 48 per cent, failed to pass. 

But it appears that during that time in all these odds 
and ends of so-called “high schools” there were 9,705 
pupils enrolled and at work on high school studies. 
How many of these additional pupils failed to take the 
examinations because they were unprepared, is uncer- 
tain; the examinations are voluntary and principals 
may promote without them. Certainly more than 50 
per cent either failed in the examinations, or would 


have done so had they attempted them. A system 
that will allow over one-half of its secondary pupils to 
waste their time in work that is fruitless, or that must 
be repeated again and again, is a poor system. Such 
effort is simply misdirected. Emphasis should be 
placed on the character of the schvol and on the quality 
of its instructors, and not merely on the examinations. 

Another element that saps more or less of the 
strength of the public high schools in Nova Scotia is 
the maintenance of extensive academies and seminaries 
in connection with each denominational college. In- 
cluding those from Nova Scotia who attend Mt. Alli- 
son in New Brunswick, probably over 1,000 students 
are thus drawn off, while the total attendance on the 
eighteen county academies is only 2,200. Advantages 
for music and art for girls, and close supervision for 
the weak boy are urged in justification of these institu- 
tions, but it is clear that if the students were placed 
in the public high schools, and if the support of the 
students’ parents, representing the best educated group 
in the province, were placed solidly behind these 
schools, they would be immensely strengthened to the 
advantage of the entire population. 

The spirit and character of the work done in the 
high schools is impressive. Four good institutions 
were visited in the provinces, two of them in Nova 
Scotia rather thoroughly. In these the scholarship of 
the teachers was apparently excellent, and their in- 
struction was notable for its ciarity and force. The 
students were extraordinarily attentive and indus- 
trious; the effects of hard, accurate, painstaking drill 
were everywhere evident. The program of studies is 
less elaborate than in the United States; there is much 
less student initiative: less spontaneity, less discussion 
in class; there is also less superficial “smartness” on 
the part of the students, and less concern for student- 
opinion on the part of teachers; there is much greater 
thoroughness, closer thinking, more confident knowl- 
edge, and more wholesome seriousness on the part of 
both student and teacher. 


THE ATHENIAN OATH 

“We will never bring disgrace to this, our City, by 
any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever desert 
our suffering comrades in the ranks. We will fight 
for the ideals and sacred things of the City, both alone 
and with many; we will revere and obey the city’s laws 
and do our best to incite a like respect and reverence in 
those above us who are prone to annul or set them at 
naught ; we will strive unceasingly to quicken the pub- 
lic’s sense of civic duty. Thus in all these ways we 


will transmit this City not less but greater, better and ‘ 


more beautiful than it was transmitted to us.” 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


Minutes of a Called Meeting of the North Carolina College Conference 
Held at Yarborough Hotel, Raleigh, August 25, 1922 


By N. W. WALKER 
Secretary 


HE CONFERENCE MET, pursuant to the call 
of the Chairman, at the Yarborough Hotel, 
Raleigh, at 2 p. m., on Friday, August 25th, 

and was called to order by the Chairman, Dr. Howard 
E. Rondthaler. Prayer was offered by Dr. R. T. Vann. 

The following institutions were represented at the 
meeting: University of North Carolina, Pres. H. W. 
Chase and Prof. N. W. Walker; East Carelina Teach- 
ers College, President R. H. Wright; Trinity College, 
Professor W. H. Wannamaker; Elon College, Pro- 
fessor T. C. Amick; Guilford College, President Ray- 
mond Binford; Catawba College, Pres. A. D. Wol- 
finger and Prof. P. Y. Jackson; Peace /nstitute, Pres. 
Mary O. Graham and Miss Mary McLelland; Louwis- 
burg College, President A. W. Mohn; Oxford College, 


‘President F. P. Hobgood; Davenport College, Presi- 
dent C. L. Hornaday; Lenoir College, Professor F. C. 


Longacre; Carolina College, President E. J. Green; 
Salem College, President H. E. Rondthaler; Meredith 
College, President C. E. Brewer ; Weaver College, rep- 
resented by Prof. W. H. Wanamaker, Trinity Col- 
lege, at the request of President Norton; State Depart- 
ment of Education, State Superintendent E. C. Brooks, 
Professor A. T. Allen, and Prof. J. Henry Highsmith ; 
Honorary Member Present, Dr. R. T. Vann. 

The chairman announced that the purpose of the 
meeting was to consider the report of the committee 
appointed to formulate principles for accrediting junior 
colleges. He then called upon Professor A. T. Allen 
who presented the report for the committee. 

After Mr. Allen had presented the report, the Con- 
ference voted on motion of Professor Wanamaker, 
which was duly seconded, to receive the report and 
consider its section by section. 

After the report had been discussed item by item 
and slightly amended, the Conference voted on motion 
of Dr. Brewer, which was duly seconded, to adopt the 
report as a whole. The report as finally adopted 
follows : 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR COLLEGES TO THE 
NortH CAROLINA COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


The Committee appointed by your Chairman, in accordance 
with your order to formulate principles for accrediting Junior 
Colleges begs leave respectfully to submit the following report 
and recommendations : 


PRINCIPLES FOR ACCREDITING JUNIOR COLLEGES* 


In defining standards for the Junior College the Committee 
had in mind an institution covering the first two years of 
college work. At the same time it is not unmindful of the fact 
that rarely is the Junior College confined to this form of 
organization; usually these two years of college work are 
united with two or more of high school work, or with prepara- 
tory classes, or with other collateral courses for teachers. 
Nor does it desire to ignore the possibility that Junior Col- 
leges may offer also courses and curricula of college grade 
not now typically paralleled in the first two years of work in 
standard colleges and universities. For the present, however, 
the committee has not attempted to define more nearly these 
varying types, but has suggested as standards certain require- 
ments pertaining largely, if not exclusively, to these two col- 
lege years, believing these years to be the essential part of the 
work. The existence of these two years alone justifies the 
term “Junior College” and all attempts at standardization 
should proceed on the assumed identity of this work in scope 
and thoroughness with similar work done by the standard 
4-year college. 

1. The requirements for admission shall be the satisfactory 
completion of a 4-year course in a secondary school approved 
by a recognized accrediting agency or the equivalent of such 
a course, as shown by examination. The major portion of 
the secondary school approved by a recognized accrediting 
agency or the equivalent of such a course, as shown by ex- 
amination. The major portion of the secondary school course 
accepted for admission should be definitely correlated with 
the curriculum to which the student is admitted. 

2. Requirements for graduation must be based on the sat- 
isfactory completion of thirty year hours, or sixty semester 
hours of work corresponding in grade to that given in the 
freshmen and sophomore years of standard colleges or univer- 
sities. In addition to the above quantitative requirements each 
institution should adopt other qualitative standards suited to 
its individual conditions. 

3. Members of the teaching staff in regular charge of 
classes must have at least a baccalaureate degree or the 
equivalent of this degree in special training and should have 
not less than one year of graduate work in a recognized gradu- 
ate school; in all cases efficiency in teaching as well as the 
amount of graduate work should be taken into account. 

4. The teaching schedule of instructors teaching junior 
college classes shall be limited to twenty-two hours per week; 
for instructors devoting their whole time to junior college 
classes eighteen hours should be the maximum. 

5. The curriculum should provide for breadth of study and 
should have justifiable relation to the resources of the insti- 


* Note: The Committee had before it a preliminary report on the 
Junior College prepared by a sub-committee of Joint Committee on 
College Standards trom the American Council of Education and the 
National Conference Committee on Standards of College and Secondary 
Schools; and that report served as a basis upon which, with slight 
modifications, have been formed “The Principles for Accrediting Junior 
Colleges,”’ as they are outlined above. 
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tution, but there should be a minimum of five departments, each 
in charge of a teacher giving at least half of his time to 
collegiate instruction in his department. This number of de- 
partments and the size of the faculty should be increased 
with the development of varied curricula and the growth of 
the student body. 

6. The limit of the number of students in a recitation or 
laboratory class in a Junior College should be thirty. 

7. The college work should be the essential part of the 
curriculum. No Junior College should be accredited until its 
registration in the college work has reached approximately 
fifty students. 

8. The material equipment and upkeep of a Junior College, 
its buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus and libraries should 
be judged by their efficiency in relation to the educational 
program. 

(a) The laboratory equipment shall be adequate for all the 
experiments called for by the course offered in the science 
(about $2,000 worth of apparatus for each science offered), and 
these facilities shall be kept up by means of an annual ap- 
propriation in keeping with the curriculum, 

(b) A Junior College should have a live well distributed 
professionally administered library of at least 2,000 volumes, 
exclusive of public documents, bearing specifically on the sub- 
jects taught and with a definite annual appropriation for the 
purchase of new books. 

9. The minimum annual operating income for the two yea:s 
of Junior College work should be $10,000, of which not less 
than $5,000* should be derived from stable sources, other than 
students, preferably permanent endowments. Increase in fac- 
ulty, student body and scope of instruction should be accom- 
panied by increase of income from such stable sources. The 
financial status of each Junior College should be judged in 
relation to its educational program. 

10. The high school department run in connection with the 
Junior College shall be accredited by a recognized accrediting 
agency for secondary schools. 
(Signed) W. P. Few, Chairman, 
Cuartes E. Brewer, 
L. E. Cook, 

E. W. KnicHrt. 


Dr. Binford offered the following motion which was 
duly seconded by Dr. Hobgood and carried: 

“That this Conference appoint a committee to propose a 
plan of uniform examinations for students who apply for col- 
lege entrance but who are not graduates of an accredited high 
school.” 

The Chair appointed as members of this committee 
President Robert H. Wright of East Carolina Teacliers 
College, Professor L. Lea White of Guilford College, 
and Professor J. Henry Highsmith, State Inspector of 
High Schools. 

Professor Highsmith extended an invitation to the 
members of the Conference to attend the High School 
Principals’ Conferences to be held this fall at Ashe- 
ville, Greensboro, Raleigh, Wilmington, and Greenville. 

Dr. Binford suggested that this Conference should 


* Until 1924, an income of $3,000 from stable sources will be 
accepted. 


endeavor to arrange for a conference with the high 
school principals of the state for the purpose of con- 
sidering matters of mutual interest. 

The Chair suggested that Professor Highsmith’s in- 
vitation offered the desired opportunity. 

President Wright suggested that we try to get a 
joint meeting of the conference with the department of 
higher education and the high school principals at the 
Teachers Assembly. Professor Amick, President of 
the Department of Higher Education of the Teachers 
Assembly, said he would be glad to try to arrange for 
such a conference. 

On motion of Dr. Brewer which was duly seconded, 
the Conference voted to make Section 1 of the Prin- 
ciples for Accrediting Standard Colleges adopted at the 
Greensboro meeting in March to conform to the state- 
ment of Section 1 of the Principles for Accrediting 
Junior Colleges.* 

The Chair read telegrams from President Foust, of 
North Carolina College for Women, Professor Hilley, 
of Atlantic Christian College and others expressing re- 
gret at their inability to be present and stating their 
willingness to confirm any action taken by the Con- 
ference. 


The Conference then adjourned to meet at the call 
of the Chairman. 


* The effect of this amendment is to add the words “as shown by 
examination” immediately after the words “such a course” in line 4 
of Section 1 as printed in the May, 1922 number of Tue Hicu ScHoon 
JourRNAL, page 134. 


TO YE IMMORTALS, YE TEACHERS OF YOUTH 


GREETINGS : 

If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among fossils 
in order that he may interpret the great story of pre- 
historic life; if a Thoreau by Walden Pond is de- 
lighted with his studies of bugs and beetles; if a John 
Burroughs on his little patch of ground in the valley 
of the Mohawk, glories in his life among the birds 
and bees; if a Luther Burbank is enraptured with his 
work of transforming a worthless desert cactus into 
an edible fruit, or in producing sweeter rose or fairer 
lily; if these and other workers, whose names are 
legion, revel in the love of their work—then by what 


. term shall we designate the joy that should be the 


teacher’s who works not with mere fossils, nor with 
bugs or beetles, nor with birds, bees or flowers, but 
with the child who is at once the most complex, the 
most plastic, the most beautiful, the most wonderful of 
God’s creations. Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be a 
teacher ; it’s a great thing to teach school—Frank W. 
Simmonds. 
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THE ENGLISH TEACHERS COLUMN 


[Conducted under the Auspices of the North Carolina Council of English Teach- 
ers by Miss Eleanor Stratton, Head of the Department of English in the Ashe- 
ville High Schooi.]} 
HE PURPOSE OF THIS COLUMN is, as was 
stated in a former number of the High ScHooL 
JouRNAL, to afford English teachers an opportunity to 
exchange experience, information, and opinion regard- 
ing the teaching of English. Contributions are de- 
sired. Please remember that this column does not be- 
long to the editors. It is the common meeting ground 
of all teachers of English. We say to all English 
teachers if you have any suggestions in regard to the 
conduct of this column let us have them. Remember 
it is your column. It will be just what you make it, 
neither more or less. Send all contributions to Miss 
Eleanor Stratton, 6 Charlotte Street, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

Let us hear from you in regard te that phase of your 
work which gives you most concern. We will put 
your problem before the teachers of the state, anony- 
mously if so desired, and in all probability there will 
be among the readers of this column one or more 
teachers who have met this same difficulty and con- 
quered it. They will, I know, gladly give of their ex- 
perience to help you. Send in your problems in time 
for the next number: that means as soon as you have 
read this number of the Higu ScHoot JouRNAL, 

Perhaps you are an experienced teacher whose advice 
would be helpful to a young teacher. Let us hear of 
some of the things which you did as an inexperienced 
teacher that you would not do today if you were be- 
ginning teaching with your present experience to draw 
upon. There are young teachers this fall who will 
make the same mistakes that you have made in the past 
if you do not help them by telling them of your mis- 
takes and show them how to avoid them, and thus in- 
crease their efficiency as English teachers. Are you 
especially successful in some phase of your work? If 
so, please tell us about it. Let us have the names of 
any books you have found particularly helpful. 


Time-Saving Devices 

F YOU HAVE any devices by means of which you 
I are able to get rid of some of the routine work 
that must be done, yet which takes so much of the 
teacher’s time from more important work, let us have 
them. At the opening of school each year the high 
school English teacher especially snould take a little 
time to study her methods of work and see if she is 
not using more time in routine work than is necessary. 

Here is an instance of how one teacher saves herself 
the loss of considerable time by placing one phase of 
the routine work upon the pupils themselves. She 


found, as all teachers of large classes where there are 
many cases of absence know, that the mere seeing that 
absent pupils upon their return make up missed work 
causes a very appreciable drain upon the teacher's al- 
ready limited time. Accordingly she set herself the 
task of eliminating this loss, thus gaining time needed 
for other work. This is how she did it. 

She chose from each class a reliable pupil to act as 
class secretary and keep the minutes of the class 
periods. He was furnished with an ordinary composi- 
tion book for this purpose and told that the following 
items must always be entered: the names of absent 
pupils ; the papers collected or returned ; the next day’s 
assignment ; the exact amount of work in the textbook 
covered during the recitation period and the main points 
of the class discussion or teacher’s explanation. This 
book is kept where it is accessible at all times to the 
members of the class. When a pupil who has been 
absent returns, he goes ‘o this book and looks up the 
work he has missed. If he does not understand the 
assignment, he goes to the secretary and does not 
botlier the teacher unless it is absolutely necessary. 
The class secretary also assumes the responsibility of 
seeing that all back work is brought in promptly. He, 
instead of the teacher, gets after the laggards. Where 
the work is such that he can check up on the absentees, 
he does this also and hands in his report to the teacher. 

This device is not given as anything new. That 
particular teacher has found out since that many 
teachers follow a similar plan, but here is the point. 
Not until she had thought it out for herself, did she 
hear of other teachers doing something similar. Now, 
if any one of those teachers had mentioned the plan to 
her several years before, she would have been saved 
many a wasted half-hour. So do not think because 
you make use of some time-saving device that all 
teachers do the same. 


Another Time-Saving Device 

NOTHER DEVICE which facilitates the hand- 

ling of papers, especially overdue papers, is to 
use a system of numbering similar to that used in hotels 
and office buildings. This manner of numbering saves 
a considerable amount of time in locating pupils where 
there are several sections of the class doing the same 
work and it is hard for the teacher to remember 
whether a certain pupil whose paper she is grading is 
in her first period class or her fifth period. In arrang- 
ing the class register instead of numbering the first 
pupil in the first period number 1, and the second 
number 2, number the first pupil 101, the second 102, 
etc. In the second period class give the first pupil on 

(Continued on page 162) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The next meeting of the North Carolina State 
Teachers Assembly will be held in Raleigh, November 
29-December 1. Better make your plans to attend. 
President Brewer has prepared a good program for 
the general sessions, the presidents of the several de- 
partments are doing their best to make their programs 
worth while, and Secretary Warren is busy with the 
organization of local units. More specific mention of 
the program ‘vill be made in our November issue. 


The next meeting of the Commission on Accredited 
Schools of the Southern States will be held in New 
Orleans, December 5 and 6. The officers of the Com- 
mission this year are C. A. Ives, State Inspector of 
High Schools for Louisiana, Chairman, and A. B. Hill, 
State Inspector of High Schools for Arkansas, Sec- 
retary. 


Special Numbers Coming 


Continuing the policy inaugurated last year which re- 
ceived the hearty endorsement of so many of its sub- 
scribers, the JouRNAL will again this year issue at 
least two—possibly more—special numbers. Many ex- 
cellent suggestions have been made as to the special 
numbers our readers would be pleased to have us issue 
—more than it is feasible for us to act upon in one 
year. It has been suggested, for example, that we 
publish special numbers dealing with such subjects as 
Civic Education, Law and Order, Moral Education, 
High School Finance, Professional Education, High 
School Libraries, the School Cafeteria, Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, High School Athletics, Tests 
and Measurements for high school use, the Bible as a 
Text-Book, Playground Equipment, and many others. 

The suggestions that have been most frequently made 
are that we issue special numbers on Civic Education, 
Moral Education, and Tests and Measurements for 
high school use. We have decided therefore to de- 
vote the greater part of our January number to Tests 


and Measurements and our March number to Moral 
and Civic Education. 

Several of the other subjects suggested will be 
treated in special articles that will appear from time 
to time. Our readers are cordially invited to send in 
further suggestions as to special numbers, special sub- 
jects they would like to see treated in the columns of 
the JouRNAL, and to submit contributions for publi- 
cation. 


Education Week 


December 3-9 is to be observed as American Educa- 
tion Week. The President of the United States, the 
Governors of the States, and the Mayors of cities 
throughout the Nation will issue proclamations calling 
for the observance of the week and urging anew the 
fundamental importance of education to our national 
progress and well-being. With the backing of the 
National Education Association, the American Legion, 
the U. S. Bureau of Education and hundreds of civic, 
patriotic, religious, and other organizations, American 
Education Week ought to succeed as few other 
“weeks” set aside for special purposes have succeeded. 
Every school of every sort in the land should begin at 
once, if it has not already begun, to lay plans and to 
make its program for the occasion. 


High School Athletics 


The subject of high school athletics has come in for 
a good deal of discussion in the press of North Caro- 
lina recently, and it has received its share of attention 
in the sectional high school conferences thus far held. 
The subject becomes increasingly important as the 
number of high schools putting out teams grows from 
year to year. And, under the stimulation given to 
high school contests by the University Committee on 
High School Athletics, the number has grown—has 
multiplied, in fact, several-fold within the past few 
years. 

This committee began to function several years ago. 
From the beginning it has had in mind two purposes: 
first, to stimulate and encourage wholesome athletic 
sports in the high schools of North Carolina; second, 
to give to high school athletics, with the codperation of 
the high school principals and other school officials, in- 
telligent direction and guidance to the end that they 
should be kept clean and wholesome and within proper 
bounds. From the time the committee sent out its 
first announcement it has had the loyal codperation of 

(Continued on Page 171) 
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Dr. Trabue Comes to the University 


Dr. M. R. Trabue, who has recently come to the 
University of North Carolina as Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration in the School of Education, suc- 
ceeds in this position Dr. L. A. Williams who resigned 
last spring to go to the University of California. Dr. 
Trabue comes to North Carolina from Teachers Col- 


DR. M. R. TRABUE ’ 


Professor of Educational Administration, 
niversity of North Carolina. 


lege, Columbia University, with which institution he 
has been associated since 1913. A native of Indiana, 
he received his undergraduate training at De Pauw and 
Northwestern Universities, from the latter of which 
he received the A.B. degree in 1911. For two years 
after graduating from Northwestern he taught in the 
high schools of his native state. He entered upon his 
graduate work at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1913 and received the A.M. degree in 1914 
and the Ph.D. degree in 1915. Excepting the time he 
was in the U. S. Army (from August, 1917, to 
December, 1918) he remained at Columbia from 1913 
to 1922, as research scholar, student assistant, assistant 
professor of education (after 1917), and as Director 
of Educational Service from 1919 to 1922. From Aug- 
ust, 1917 to December, 1918, he was an officer in the 
U. S. Army, serving as Psychological Examiner and 
Psychologist. 

As an author Dr. Trabue has a number of well 
known published contributions to his credit, among 
them being “The Intellectual Status of Children Who 
Are Public Charges,” 1915 (with E. L. Thorndike and 


J. L. Stenquist) ; “Completion Test Language Scales,” 
1916; ““Measure Your Mind,” 1920 (with F. P. Stock- 
bridge) ; and numerous articles in the standard educa- 
tional journals. Since coming to Chapel Hill he has 
finished a book (previously begun) on educational 
measurements which will be published this year. He 
also has to his credit many other notable achievements 
in the field of educational research. 

Dr. Trabue comes to North Carolina in the prime of 
manhood, highly trained for the task he has assumed, 
perhaps more widely known as a capable research 
worker in education than any other man of his years 
in the whole country, and rich in promise for further 
scholarly achievements. He is withal a man of the 
finest human qualities. 

Tue Hicu ScHoor JourNAL takes pleasures in pre- 
senting Dr. Trabue to the educational workers of 
North Carolina and in introducing him to its readers 
as a member of its Editorial Board.—N. W. W. 


School Life 


The school workers of the country were pleased to 
learn in September that Congress had authorized the 
resumption of the publication of School Life which 
has been suspended since December, 1921. The Sep- 
tember number has already appeared, and hereafter 
the publication will be issued monthly, except in July 
and August. The price of publication is only 30 
cents a year. Twenty-five or more copies to one ad- 
dress may be had at the rate of 25 cents each. Under 
the terms of the resolution authorizing the resumption 
of publication, those who wish to receive the periodical 
must pay a subscription price equal to the actual cost 
of printing plus 10 per cent. Those desiring to re- 
ceive the publication should remit 30 cents to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Except a living man, there is nothing more wonderful 
than a book. A message to us from the dead, from 
human souls whom we never saw, who lived perhaps 
thousands of miles away; and yet these, on these little 
sheets of paper, speak to us, amuse us, vivify us, com- 
fort us, open their hearts to us as brothers.—Kingsley. 


The winter meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 26 to March 1, 1923. 


Next in importance to freedom and justice is popular 
education, without which neither justice nor freedom 
can be permanently maintained.—Garfieid. 
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ENGLISH TEACHERS COLUMN 
(Continued from page 159) 


the roll the number 201, the second 202, etc. Use a 
hundred in each case to correspond to the period. In- 
form each pupil of his class register number and re- 
quire him to place it in the upper right-hand corner of 
all his papers. This method of numbering materially 
expedites the handling of papers in large classes. A 
pupil can quickly arrange the papers numerically, mak- 
ing it much easier to enter grades on the register. 
Overdue papers are quickly located this way. Here 1s 
a paper bearing the number 512 under the name. The 
teacher instantly turns to her fifth period roll and to 
12 and the name is located. 


Caution 

O NOT TRY to teach everything in the way of 
D composition in one lesson or even in one month 
and not even to your senior class. You cannot do it. 
Go slow at first. Do not hurry your pupils into 
original work before they have a knowledge of the 
mechanics of writing. Take time at the beginning of 
the session to make sure that all the members of the 
class know what constitutes a sentence and can put that 
knowledge into practice in writing. Don't start them 
to writing a story in which there will be conversation 
until you are sure that they know how to paragraph 
and punctuate conversation. Do not be afraid that any 
original ideas that your pupils may have will become 
desiccated and blow away while you are drilling on the 
mechanics of writing. If you are, nevertheless, fear- 
ful of this calamity occurring, you can make use of the 
oral composition period to preserve any originality that 
is in danger of evaporating. Don't try to lay the 
foundation and build the superstructure at the same 
time. If you will only take time to drill your class on 
the mechanics of writing before letting them begin the 
original composition work, you will save yourself a 
great deal of the drudgery of correction and your 
pupils the drudgery of writing and rewriting for errors 
in the mechanics of composition which should not have 
been made in the first place and therefore save the 
pupil much discouragement and probably prevent his 
acquiring a dislike to composition work. 


It is easy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinions ; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude.—Emerson. 


The more extensive a man’s knowledge of what he 
has done, the greater will be his power of knowing 
what to do.—Disraeli. 


THE SPANISH COLUMN 
Conducted By DR. A. A. SHAPIRC 


The Importance of Latin for the Study of Spanish 


PANISH IS ONE of the several languages de- 
S scended from Latin. It is important, therefore, 
for the teacher to utilize to a practical extent the close 
relation actually existing between the parent Latin and 
the descendant Spanish. Whether Latin has theo- 
retical value as a discipline does not concern us beside 
the obvious fact that it is practically helpful in study- 
ing Spanish. The point at issue, then, is whether Latin 
is worth while enough to justify the outlay of time on 
it in connection with further study of a Romance lan- 
guage—here, the Spanish. 


The exceptional student without previous knowledge 
of Latin can take up Spanish and do as well in it, 
practically, as the Latinist—yet this is only a partial 
truth, for it takes a rare non-Latinist to do very good 
work, whereas the Latinists who give exceptionally fine 
results are comparatively frequent.'. The Latinist, 
moreover, studies Spanish economically. The word 
canicula, not a common word in tcxts, which has no 
associations to the non-Latinist but simply means dog- 
days, is one of a long chain of related words and ideas 
to the Latinist. Words like mar, muro, pensar, piel, 
poner, por, probar, rey, rogar, si, tierra; and then, 
algo, hoy, mansana, maiana—such words require a 
minimum of memory effort from the Latinist. Con- 
struction—the use of the subjunctive for instance, the 
agreement of adjectives in gender and number with the 
substitute modified—is more readily understood and 
thoroughly mastered by your Latin student. The Latin 
student has no real difficulty with the gender of the 
Spanish words dia as masculine and mano as feminine, 
because he understands the gender of the Latin words 
dies and manus. So, too, the teacher finds the pupil 
with a Latin preparation more capable of distinguish- 


1In two sections of beginning Spanish at the University of North 
Carolina, fall term, 1921, fourteen students had had no Latin and 
twenty-one had had it. Of the fourteen, one made a 2 (90-95); two 
made a 3 (80-90); one made a 4 (70-80); ten made a 6 (failure). Of 
the twenty-one, two mace a 1 (95-100); two made a 2; four made a 3; 
nine made a 4; four made a 6. Of the non-Latinists, two boys re- 
peated the course, one making a 4 and the other a 1. Using this as 
the basis of comparison, the Lotinists with 50 per cent more students 
had 100 per cent more students in the grades 1, 2, and 3; and half 
the number of the non-Latinists in 6. The most significant point is 
that of the average students: the Latinists had 450 per cent what the 
non-Latinists had. 

The average for the non-Latinists was 4-9/14; for the Latinists, 
3-4/21. Of those who took Latin, the average was just three years. 
Of three boys who went on with Latin in college, one received 6 in 
Latin and did not take the Spanish examination; one received 4 in 
Latin and 4 in Spanish; and the third received 2 in Latin and 2 in 
Spanish—a_ fortuitous coincidence, perhaps, but somewhat of a con- 
firmation of our thesis of the close correspondence of Latin and Spanish. 

The non-Latinist who made the 1 in Spanish is an exceptional stu- 
dent—his freshman year in college netted ten 1’s and six 2’s. The 6 
in Spanish was due to the fact that he had to drop the subject owing 
to the press of other work. 

Of the two Latinists making 6 in Spanish but coming in with good 
entrance certificates, one had poor marks in all freshman subjects 


(4-6-6; 4-6-4; 6-4-6-3), showing that his entrance certificate had over- 
rated him. The other made up his Spanish with a mark of 3, his 
other marks being also good (2-3-6 Spanish made up to 3; 4-3-2-3). 
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ing between haber and tener—even between such finer 
idioms as lo tiene escrito and lo lia escrito. The aver- 
age non-Latinist usually flounders when he is told that 
the subjunctive is occasionally used as a plu-perfect in- 
dicative—and will not (rather than can not) under- 
stand it. The Latinist has more “language sense”’— 
is more used to handling what apparatus criticus may 
be set before him. That all this depends on the fact 
that it is usually the better students who elect Latin 
and that it is they who can do the work better may be 
so; yet there is a fair proportion of average and sub- 
average students taking Latin, and their work in Span- 
ish is somewhat higher than that of the students of 
the same level of general ability who have not taken 
Latin (see footnote one above). To all this, of course, 
one rejoinder can be made: Even if the Latin student 
does learn Spanish more readily, does the time spent in 
Latin justify itself by the time saved in Spanish? The 
query cannot be answered categorically, for its answer 
depends largely on the broader question: What is the 
purpose of the public school ? 

The whole matter of the function in the community 
of the high school has been obscured by the vocation- 
alists. Recognizing, as they properly do, that the 
school is to equip young people for life, they have in- 
troduced professional subjects and trade work in the 
schools—and then they have mistaken profession and 
trade for the school. This is a profound misconcep- 
tion of the duties of the high school. There are boys 
and girls who can not possibly do conventional high 
school work—for these, if they are to continue in 
school beyond the grades, special types of vocational 
schools must be rendered available (and here, as usual, 
the small or rural community is handicapped). But 
the normal type of high school, notwithstanding these 
facts, is not a trade or a professional school—it is a 
cultural and social (intellectual?) influence, a quiet 
backwater, where youths of the adolescent age may 
grow tranquilly in ‘bodily strength and spiritual beauty 
until they have been prepared for their further work 
—college or immediate social usefulness. At the high 
school age, the average boy does not know—tragically 
enough, he can not learn at home—how to inquire, how 
to use his natural desire to know, how to find the 
answers which his cosmic curiosity puts to him. In 
two or three years, the edge of this curiosity is blunted, 
he takes things for granted, he becomes routine, Philis- 
tine. It is pathetic to compare the questions a lad of 
fifteen, sixteen, or even seventeen will put with the 
utter passivity and receptivity of the average college 
sophomore. The pupil must not merely be given 
knowledge ; he must be taught to inquire for knowledge 
—and what to do with it if he gets it. 

Some reformers, sensing intangible imperfections in 


education, have evolved one or another cure-all, but 
most of these educators-with-a-mission have been un- 
willing to recognize the essentially artificial character 
of schools. The word itself, “artificial,” has nothing 
degrading or derogatory about it. Our social life is 
ordered in artificial ways, and often well ordered. In- 
spired, however, by Rousseau, Marx, and others of the 
-ism type of reformers, some visionaries have been de- 
luded into trying to restore a brain-spun Golden Age— 
have tried to turn back the hands of time to zero. 
Language teachers have felt the tendency as much as 
any. Direct methods, natural systems, fathered often 
by intellectual kin of the professorial bootblack, have 
been brought out fresh every season. Seas of ink 
have been spilled, and lecture platforms have resounded 
to much windy rhetoric in the effort to make language 
taught so as to reproduce life—and put someone’s nam-z 
before the public. 

But: a thirty-five week school year, of five periods of 
forty minutes each, means not much more than twelve 
days of eight hours each. Who would expect a boy, 
if he went to a foreign country, to learn a language 
in twelve days of eight hours? or even three school 
years—thirty-six such days? i take no account of out- 
side preparation, for your genuine Naturmensch does 
not require artificial self-coaching—he grows up hap- 
pily and blithely in the springtime of life. I do not 
urge, either, to push the pendulum to the other ex- 
treme. Yet education is essentially artificial. Schools 
are man-made, storehouses where knowledge is 
accumulated, laboratories where character is studied 
and often formed. This all requires the intervention 
of teachers, of men and women, is by definition arti- 
ficial. That language should be made useful no one 
will deny. That oral work is an integral part of 
language study is self-evident, for the oral language is 
at the base of all other. But to say that oral work is 
all there is to language study, to forget that a primarily 
reading knowledge of a foreign language is handier to 
ninety-nine and a primarily speaking knowledge more 
useful to one, is tantamount to asking each generation 
of chemists to forget the accumulated store of knowl- 
edge of chemistry and start out on fresh rediscoveries 
by primitive gropings and happy accidents. 

Study of Spanish, then, should be thorough, funda- 
mental ; and most work can be done by intensive study. 
To say that Latin is indispensable (I had almost said 
a sine qua non) for such intensive study of Spanish is 
saying too much; but certainly, for a thorough and 
abiding acquaintance with Spanish, the Latin more than 
pays its way. The study of Spanish philology is here 
as helpful to the teacher of Spanish grammar and lit- 
terature as the study of phonetics is specifically for 
pronunciation—no teacher but is stronger for a knowl- 
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edge of philology, and no student but appreciates and 
learns better his Spanish if he has had previous training 
in Latin.? 


RE-EXAMINE YOUR FAULTY ENGLISH 


OR EIGHT hours it was my privilege to listen 

to the affirmative side of the League of Nations 
question as presented in last year’s semi-finals at 
Chapel Hill. Fourteen teams—twenty-eight speak- 
ers—harangued four other judges and myself a half 
hour at a time. From all parts of the state they came, 
from large schools and small schools, from the east 
and the west, and from the north and the south. 
There were wide-eyed boys in their first pairs of long 
trousers and tall six-footers who had grown too fast; 
demure girls in curls, and more knowing ones with 
bobbed hair and bobbed skirts. 

Presumably what we five men heard on that day 
was above the average of English used in the high 
schools. Out of several hundred teams which had 
started in the race, here were fourteen which had 
survived. They had used their speeches several times, 
had had the benefit of considerable experience and 
advice (perhaps more than they realized at times) 
and, too, had ironed out most of the wrinkles in the 
way of faulty grammar and poor logic. 

Left, then, to their own resources, they erred most 
noticeably in the matter of pronunciation. The errors 
were many and strange! By all odds the most com- 
mon fault was the sound given to e when coupled with 
an » or an m. Intensive became “intinsive” ; hence- 
forth, “hinchforth”; ends, “inds”; chemical, “chimi- 
cal”; general, “gneral”,—and so on ad infinitum, At 
least thirty words were mistreated in this way time 
and again during the eight hours. 

After this Irishism, the next greatest offender was 
the ou sound in such words as “about”, council”, and 
“found”. These became “abaout”, “caouncil”, and 
“faound”. From a long list culled, these three must 
stand as examples. 

But while these two types of error may attempt 
some sort of defence by claiming colloquial authority, 
the next group—that of mere slovenly enunciation— 
cannot escape so happily. Some examples which I 
jotted down in this class are: “goverment” (no n 


21 was once asked what utility there is in “philology,” the science of 
language change. Instead of answering my questioner directly, I 
poe him some reprints of old Spanish texts-—and from these we 
naturally wandered off into questions of literature, history, philosophy, 
and religion, things in which he is intensely interested and on which 
philology sheds much light. The text had become a pretext. Of course, 
the language teacher’s interest in language change, in philology, is a 
different interest; but the whole matter, it is evident, can be dried up 
at the source or rendered instinct with life according as one approaches 
i 

” 


t. 
As for “practical utility,” the teacher with a knowledge of philology 


is much better qualified to teach than the one who has studied a mini- 
mum of language. The connoisseur knows his subject better than the 
amateur. 


sound), “perticlery” (particularly), “regalation” (reg- 
ulation), “probally” (probably), “continya” (con- 
tinue) “reccanise” (recognise) “Amurica” (America), 
“denounciation” (denunciation), and a whole host of 
lost g sounds in such words as leading, thinking, feel- 
ing, and profiting. 

Faulty accent played, perhaps, a less significant part 
than one might expect. The Mon-roé doctrine was 
almost invariably the “Mon-roe doctrine”, i-dé-a was 
“j-dea”, and po-licé-man was “pd-lice-man.” 

Some, however, were so careful to stand up straight 
that they made “of-ten” of often. But the “prize” 
pronunciation of all to me—and one in which about 
half of the twenty-eight offended—was in the word 
used perhaps more often than any other—league. 
This became in some unaccountable way “lig’”’,—the 
“Lig of Nations”, if you please. 

A note of this kind is likely to distort the conditions 
by the very fact that it centers on but one phase of 
the debate. Yet this one phase is all that the writer 
is, for the present, interested in. Grammar, logic, sen- 
tence structure, and all of the countless mechanical 
requirements of composition are likely to be as well 
in hand as possible after the severe practice that the 
debaters have had before they get into the semi-finals. 
The plea here is simply for more attention to pronun- 
ciation and the only reason that the plea is made is 
that the writer is frankly interested in high school 
English. It would seem that more attention might be 
placed on this phase of oral English. Otherwise, the 
only supposition must be that when you leave the stu- 
dent to his own resources, when he is in a debating hall 
with no one to help him, no teacher to correct him, 
or no friend to counsel, when, in short, he is his own 
self, he falls into a careless vulgarity of pronunciation 
and enunciation which does not help him with a crot- 
chety judge—C. A. Hrpparp. 


A ROMANCE OF EDUCATION 
By R. SHERMAN CLARK 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburg, Pa. 

ROMANCE OF EDUCATION for and in in- 

dustry that can carry a lesson to nearly every 
American business center or industrial interest has been 
going on in Pittsburgh in recent years, and is today 
unfolding in a startling way. 

It is built upon the fore-seeing genius of the great 
industrialist, Andrew Carnegie, and centers in the night 
work of the Carnegie Institute of Technology—an 1n- 
stitution which, in effect, has become a great university 
for industry and the arts, functioning in the center of 
one of the world’s foremost industrial regions. 
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The romance is in the knitting into one close prac- 
tical texture of the educational and the industrial ele- 
ments of an entire district, in a way directly and often 
amazingly vivifying the life of almost every natural 
resource, converting and manufacturing business that 
can be named. Ultimately, it will result, according to 
Dr. Thomas Stockham Baker, Acting President of the 
Institute, in the maintaining in Pittsburgh of the 
world’s greatest research laboratories. 

Stated elementally, workers of Pittsburgh—skilled 
and unskilled—have the fortunate, but by no means 
singly exceptional opportunity of obtaining additional 
technical training at a great college. There are other 
American cities where the same thing holds true. But 
upon this elemental, fortunate circumstance, a system 
of night education in, and for industry, has been built 
that touches practically every phase of industrial life. 
In, from shop girl to chief engineer, the effects of this 
system are today apparent, in hundreds of cases. The 
cumulative benefits to Pittsburgh in increased efficiency 
and general progress have been said by corporation 
heads to be incalculable. 

In terms of the human equation, its results are that, 
through the medium of the Night Courses at the In- 
stitute, hundreds of ambitious youths each year are 
started on the road to increased earning power, and, 
in many cases, toward executive positions in their 
particular fields. But the outstanding feature of the 
Pittsburgh night courses in this respect is that many of 
its students go beyond the minor executive positions 
and become prominent business men, engineers, and 
professional experts. Its accepted value for this 
reason, to industry in the Pittsburgh district, is re- 
flected in the regular annual action of many companies 
in encouraging both their younger and their college 
trained employes to enroll, and, often these students 
are assisted financially by their employers. The tech- 
nical level of proficiency in the Pittsburgh district to- 
day, on the authority of Dr. Baker, is traceable directly 
and singly, in many cases, to some one man or group 
of men in high positions who have obtained their train- 
ing in the Technology Night Classes. 

One of the high spots of the Night Courses is their 
flexibility. No matter how limited may be the previ- 
ous education of a young workman, he can get a start. 
If he wishes a general technical training in any field 
he can get it. If he wants to specialize, he can do so 
Special short courses are given io students seeking 
training in some one subject. On the other hand, a 
student can earn his collegiate degree in various fields 
in these same night courses. High school graduates 
are particularly interested in this opportunity, and a 
large number has already been graduated with bachelor 


degrees in various important engineering night courses, 


and have immediately advanced to more effective em-_ 


ployment in their various specialized fields with a re- 
sulting increased stimulus to Pittsburgh industry as a 
whole. 

Still another source of students, almost unknown 
elsewhere in technical night courses, is the college 
graduate. Various advanced classes in engineering 
fields, chemistry, and other branches of science are 
organized each year to accommodate college graduates 
desiring additional training. These students often 
combine the practical problems of their daily work with 
the practical and theoretical work of the night courses 
to the individual advantage of their employing com- 
panies and, not infrequently, of a whole industry. 

As a matter of fact, the establishment of the Insti- 
tute in 1903 by Andrew Carnegie as an industrial 
school for the benefit of ambitious boys marked the 
beginning of an educational development, the remark- 
able significance of which to America, no one, prob- 
ably, realized at the time. Its purpose was, possibly, 
in a somewhat general way, to help young men to 
greater technical training, so qualifying them to in- 
crease their earnings. Now, of course, in less than 20 
years, the Institute has also taken its place as a great 
American college, in which both day and night students 
share in the use of one of the country’s educational 
wonder-plants—the practical laboratories and shops at 
Schenley Park. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended, under Mr. Carnegie’s endowment, to equip 
the Institute throughout with the most modern and 
efficient facilities, and the eqyipment of these laborator- 
ies and shops, alone, represents a substantial part of 
the entire investment. Technical experts and indus- 
trial leaders, both can learn things of profit from this 
great equipment. 

Most of the Pittsburgh Night Students enroll in the 
College of Industries, where the variety of courses 
offered is large, and where the educational require- 
ments for admission are more lenient. In the Build- 
ing Trades, the subjects taught are Plumbing, Carpen- 
try, Bricklaying, Sheet Metal, Electric Wiring, Struc- 
tural Drafting, Building Trades Drafting, Heating and 
Ventilating, Concrete Work and Masonry, Plan-Read- 
ing and Estimating. In the Machinery Trades are 
given courses in Foundry Work, Forging, Pattern- 
making, Machine Shop Practice, and Heat Treatment 
of Steel. Additional courses include Telephony, Prac- 
tical Chemistry, Mechanical Drafting, Stationary Engi- 
neering, and Printing. Special courses for teachers in 
Industrial and Manual Arts are important fields of 
service, also, and many short vocational courses are in- 
cluded in the curricula, 
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The College of Engineering, where the work is more 
advanced, gives instruction in Chemistry, Civil, Elec- 
trical, Mechanical, and Metallurgical Engineering. 

In Architecture, Painting and Illustration, Applied 
Art, Music, Drama and Sculpture, a wide variety of 
courses is also given that taps a large reservoir of un- 
cultured talent and ambiticn. Many of the students in 
the Fine Arts College work in offices, stores, and other 
non-technical occupations and attend Carnegie Tech in 
the evenings to have their artistic talents and inclina- 
tions developed. 

So, in either its technical or its art courses, the night 
courses of the Institute, literally are serving industry 
in almost every phase—and serving it successfully. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


HE FOLLOWING TABLES, complied by the 

Statistical Division of the Bureau of Education, 
show the average salaries paid high school teachers in 
the United States in 1921, arranged in groups accord- 
ing to the size of cities. 


Cities 100,000 population and over Cities 30,000 to 100,000 population 


U. S ‘a .....$2,484 U.S $1,847 
Ill. 2681 N. J. . 
Ind. 2.527 Ohio 2.067 
Penna 400 W. Va. 2028 
2.377. Wis. . 
2.251 Minn. ..... . 1,922 
Wis. 
Md. 
2,085 Wash. ................. 1,820 
.... 1,796 
1,950 ‘Ill. 1.713 
Ky 
Ga. 1,743 Penna. ................... 1,660 
1,525 

Ky. 1,079 


Cities 10,000 to 30,000 population Cities 2,500 to 10,000 population 


1,800 Mich 1,658 
1325 Miss. .. 1,293 

1,181 


*The United States Bureau of Education, City School 
Circular No. 7. 


THE PRESS AND THE EXTENSION OF 
EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE 


XTENSION of the educational influence of the 
E press has been advocated by John J. Tigert, 
commissioner, United States Bureau of Education, 
as a means of safeguarding the school system of 
tion, as a means of safeguarding the school system of 
the nation. In an interview with a representative of 
the American Publishers Conference in Washington 
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recently, Dr. Tigert declared that his observations on 
a recent trip throughout the country showed the need 
for a general public awakening, which may be 
achieved only through the instructive character of 
newspapers and magazines. He paid tribute to the 
press as one of the most useful instruments of the 
human race in the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowledge. 

The commissioner stated that the enlightened press 
of today is a necessary force in moulding minds and 
manners of young citizens because publications are an 
invaluable asset to education in building up respect 
and reverence for law and government. 

Dr. Tigert has been advised that his appeal to the 
press of the country for its support cannot achieve its 
full response until there has been a reduction in postal 
charges on second class matter originally imposed as a 
war revenue measure. The publishers insist that their 
activities in promoting education are handicapped by 
these discriminatory taxes on reading matter. 

Describing the helpfulness of newspapers and 
magazines, the Federal Commissioner of Education 
said: 

“There is no singie factor that can do so much for 
the promotion of public education in the United States 
as can the press of the country. I have just returned 
from an extensive trip through several of the Far 
Western states and I have been telling the people of 
those states that what is most needed today is not larger 
salaries for teachers, or more consolidated schools, or 
longer school terms in the rural dis.ricts, or better 
school buildings and equipment, but an enlightened 
public consciousness of our educational system. 

“There is evident in some places a reactionary 
tendency regarding our schools and the only way in 
which this can be successfully fought is through a gen- 
eral public awakening and understanding as to what 
our public schools really mean to our American de- 
mocracy. The press can render inestimable service to 
the cause of public education if it will take an active 
interest in educational matters. 

“There can be no ‘liver’ topic for newspaper or 
magazine than that which affects the future life of the 
27 million boys and girls in America. When it is re- 
membered that last year far more was spent on cigars 
and cigarettes than on public education, and nearly as 
much on paints and powders, it is evident that the public 
schools of this country are not quite so expensive a 
luxury as some of its critics would like to make out. 
Surely, the welfare of our children is not dear at this 
price. 

“With the aid of the limelight of the press it will be 
much easier to overcome the difficulties that still exist 


in many parts of this country in the way of giving to 
every American boy and girls such opportunities for 
that kind of degree of education that will best fit him 
or her for a life of greatest usefulness in our great 
democracy.” 


SOME TYPES OF TEACHERS 


HE teaching profession has three kinds of teach- 
ers. They can be seen almost anywhere. 

The first kind is composed of those who are teach- 
ing “for revenue only.” They look upon the school 
room as a place for winning sufficient money to start 
them in some other line of business, which they expect 
to make their life work. They may be fresh graduates 
from school, who have the law, medicine, the ministry 
or some similar occupation in view, but are in need of 
some ready cash for prosecuting it. So they get a 
certificate and some rural school, which is apt to feel 
proud to get such teachers. But they stay only long 
enough to accomplish their end, and then bid good- 
bye to the school room. Now, it is not at all likely that 
such teachers can do much good to any one but them- 
selves. Their object is not the good of the school, 
nor to honor the profession, but only to compass their 
own personal selfish ends. They are too much like 
hirelings, and are almost certain to subordinate. what 
should be supreme to their own personal purposes. It 
is needless to say that the less of such teachers the 
better. 

The second kind has a higher motive. They love the 
work, and put energy and enthusiasm into it. They 
follow it because it is in line with their own inclina- 
tions and tastes. Such a condition is favorable for 
the school. As every one does better when doing what 
suits his tastes than when otherwise, it follows that 
the school will fare well when taught by one who loves 
his work. But even such a commendable state of af- 
fairs may fall short of the best, if there is no other 
motive than love for the work. That does not go far 
enough. Such a teacher may please his patrons and 
his scholars may make commendable progress in their 
studies, while failing in the true purpose of an educa- 
tiou—the full development of individual character. 

The third kind of teacher is he who, while having 
a genuine love for his work, recognizes his position 
as an opportunity to serve the coming generations. He 
has as his work something more than imparting in- 
struction and pleasing his patrons. He touches his 


pupils morally 2s well as intellectually. He has many 
opportunities for making impressions that will go far 
in fashioning the future of those whom he instructs. 
By set- 


His own life becomes seme part of theirs. 
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ting before his pupils high ideas of character by point- 
ing them ever upward, by making them to feel the 
dignity and grandeur of dife, whose largest achieve- 
ment is not in accumulation but in service, he does 
his truest work as an instructor. The reward of such 
teachers is not to be measured by the size of their 
salaries, nor by their popularity in the community.- It 
comes only in the successful issue in the lives of those 
thus influenced, and (best of all), in the sweet con- 
sciousness of a well-filled life —American Journal of 
Education. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


New Scuoots ror Orv. By Evelyn Dewey. E. P. Dutton 
Company, N. Y. 1919. Pages XI + 337. Price, $2.00. 


This is an account, by the daughter of Professor 
John Dewey of Columbia, of the regeneration of a 
small isolated rural school which, through the devo- 
tion, energy, and resourcefulness of the teacher, Mrs. 
Harvey, of Porter School, Kirksville, Missouri, be- 
came the center of community life and endeavor. 
It is an inspiring revelation of what real teaching can 
do in any community, and of the possibilities inherent 
in the American school today. Every teacher and ad- 
ministrator of the rural school will find this book both 
an inspiration and practical service——E. W. K. 


By James E. Boyle. 
Pp. 142. $1.00. 


Rurat ProBLeMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1921. 


This is an interesting and suggestive little book, 
written by a man of wide and rich experience in deal- 
ing with a great variety of rural problems and interests. 
The point of view is that the rural problem is the 
foremost of all American problems today and calls for 
wide and deep study if it is to be solved safely and 
promptly. It is vastly important for America to have 
an efficient, happy, and contented rural population. 
The book holds also to the view that a community can 
know itself, through leadership of the right kind. 
There are chapters on rural conditions and rural needs, 
on each of the six principal rural institutions, the home, 
the school, the church, the store, the bank, the news- 
paper, and farm and home bureaus, and also on the 
Soul of the Rural Community. The book should be 
read by all who work in rural communities.—E. W. K. 


Tue Rurat Minp AND Socrat Wetrare. By Ernest R. Groves 
of Boston University with a foreword by Kenyon L. Butter- 
field. The University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. XIV 
205. Price $1.50. 


Here is a new kind of book on the rural problems of 
the United States, a careful and scientific analysis of 


the rural social mind and its significance in our national 
life. Attention is here called to the social risk attend- 
ant on the crowd—suggestibility which is made pos- 
sible by the constantly increasing drift to the city. 
Rural people, says the author in the preface, have a 
greater social function than merely to grow food for 
city dwellers; they contribute to modern, society atti- 
tudes of mind of great value. Rural welfare is a 
matter of national concern, and as our civilization 
grows more urban it becomes more and more necessary 
to understand and appreciate the social: value of rural 
experience. 

Professor Groves has made a real contribution here 
to the solution of a perplexing problem and he has 
done it in a scholarly and practical fashion. It is a 
book for rural leaders everywhere.—E. W. K. 


Jean Scuoor. By Angelina W. Wray. Public 
School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. Pp. 244 and 
appendix. 


. This book, which appeared first some twenty-odd 
years ago, has had a wide circulation and is still being 
widely read not only by rural school teachers and 
workers but by others as well. It was prepared in 
“the hope that it may bring to some other teacher a 
message of cheer and inspiration,” and this hope of 
the author has been fully realized. 

It is a book on practical rural pedagogy, really an 
ideal story of the rural school in its working order 
from month to month throughout a school year. The 
author has assumed that there is dramatic movement 
in the true work of the teacher, a natural and unstudied 
movement. And here is the story of a “hard school” 
being brought into kindly coéperation by this kind of a 
teacher. It is an intensely interesting story and should 
be read by all young and inexperienced teachers. 
Others, older and experienced, will find the book 
delightful and interesting —E. W. K. 


PrincrpLes oF Socrotocgy Epucationat APPLICATION. 
By Frederick R. Clow, Ph.D., New York. The Macmillan 
Co. Price 1.80. 


This book carries on its back the title: Principles of 
Educational Sociology. This title is misleading. By 
no stretch of the imagination can this book be classed 
as educational sociology. The full title as it appears 
on the title page, and as given above is more accurate. 
Educational sociology is a new science with no definite 
boundaries as yet. All work thus far has been only 
pioneering. This book makes no effort at delimitation. 


At the present time when a knowledge of sociology is | 


coming to be regarded as quite as important as psy- 
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chology for the well-equipped teacher, and in this I do 
not refer alone to the high school teacher, but to those 
of every grade, the book under review readily finds an 
excuse for being. It is a volume in the publishers’ 
Brief Course in Education Series and in the reviewer’s 
opinion it is well placed. 

Every teacher who is interested in becoming a better 
teacher will profit by a careful study of this book. It 
is well organized and the selection of material is well- 
balanced. The teacher who makes a close acquaintance 
with this book will surely be led to read further. And 
this suggests one of the strong points of the book. 
The bibliographies at the end of each chapter, and the 
general one at the close of the book are good, excep- 
tionally so. The general bibliography might have been 
more serviceable had it been classified in subject order 
rather than just an alphabetical list. Another good 
feature of the book is the topics for study and for re- 
ports, and the problems for solution placed at the end 
of each chapter. The book may be safely commended 
to the teacher looking for a good introduction to the 
study of sociology.—G. O. M. * 


EpucaTIOn In Texas. Compiled by Frederick Eby. Education 
Series No. 2, University of Texas Bulletin No. 1824. 
Austin, 1918. Pages xv 963. Price $2.50. 


This is a volume of source materials carefully selected 
and made accessible to enable students of the history 
of Texas to get a better acquaintance with the progress 
of education in that State. The work of selection has 
been done well as has also the editing. It is a unique 
contribution to the history of education in that State. 

The materials included in the volume cover wide 
range, beginning with ‘he early educational efforts of 
the Spaniards and coming on down to 1890. The 
original purpose of the compiler was to bring the 
sources down to the present. But this purpose was 
abandoned when it became evident that the volume 
would be entirely too bulky if the period from 1890 to 
the present were adequately covered. Moreover, by 
1890 “all the fundamental features of our present 
educational system had become permanently established. 
The people of Texas had finally adopted the policy of a 
free public school system, including all grades from 
the primary to the University... . . From that time 
there has been no serious interruption in the progress 
of education in the State. The only fundamental ad- 
ditions have been the adoption of compulsory attend- 
ance in 1915, and the recognition of the kindergarten 
as an integral factor in a public educational system in 
1917.” For these reasons the latter decades are not 
covered in the compilation. Practically no material 
concerning the University of Texas is included in the 
volume, because Dean H. Y. Benedict’s rather complete 
Source Book is already accessible. 


The book contains materia!s dealing with the Spanish 
period, the Mexican period, the period of the Republic, 
the period from annexation to the Civil War, the period 
of the war and Reconstruction, and a great deal of 
space is given to materials dealing with the re-estab- 
lishment of the public school system in the seventies 
and with efforts during the years from 1883 to 1890, 
when the state school system was finally established. 
Throughout there are added to the enaciments and 
official reports and documents the observations and 
views of contemporary critics which add greatly to the 
value of the book. The volume is therefore rich in 
décumentary and source material dealing with educa- 
tion and will serve greatly to lessen the difficulty of 
students in getting a view of the subject. When this 
kind of work is done for all the Southern States (Mr. 
C. L. Coon did it for North Carolina for the period 
1790-1840 and Dean M. C. S. Noble of the University 
of North Carolina is now engaged in bringing it dewn 
to the present) the student of the history of education 
in the South will have his task rendered easier and 
safer also. Mr. Eby’s volume is an admirable con- 
tribution to this end. A highly valuable feature of the 
work is a most complete bibliography comprising 72 
pages.—Epcar W. 


Pusiiciry CAMPAIGNS FoR Better ScHoot Support (ScHOOL 
Erriciency Monocrarus), Carter Alexander and W. W. 
Theisen. World Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1921. 
Pages viii—164. Illustrated. Price $1.35. 


The purpose of the handbook is to aid those strug- 
gling to secure adequate financial support for public 
schools. The experience of many communities in the 
effort to secure more financial support for schools 
shows that competition with the many demands for in- 
creased taxes for other purposes makes a forceful cam- 
paign on the part of school officials necessary if a con- 
vincing case is presented to the citizens. The present 
volume presents the principles and procedures under- 
lying the operaiion of successful school publicity, and 
the causes of the failure of unsuccessful campaigns are 
given. The book contains an anlysis of the technique 
and generalship of leaders in school campaigns and 
presents also material that provides facts and argu- 
ments to meet every situation. It will be valuable for 
superintendents and school boards. The book also 
contains a selected bibliography of publicity methods. 
—E. W. K. 


How To Measure In Epucation. William A. McCall, Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. New York: The Mcmillan Company, 1922. 
xiii 410 pages. 

Professor McCall’s book should be read carefully 
by anyone who desires to know all that is being pro- 
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posed in the field of educational measurements. Al- 
though every teacher would find in this volume numer- 
ous sections of unusual interest, it is not well adapted 
for beginners in the field of testing. Dr. McCall has 
attempted to state many ordinary operations and facts 
in algebraic formulae, which are convenient for one 
who has learned how to use them but somewhat mysti- 
fying to the unitiated. Many of the schemes proposed 
can be judged only by those who have wide experience 
in educational practice, and after extensive scientific 
checking of the results. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first 
part discusses the uses of measurements in education, 
the second gives directions for the development and 
standardization of new tests, and the third gives very 
briefly the statistical methods necessary for the inter- 
pretation of test results. 

Although the reviewer is in sympathy with the evi- 
dent purposes of the writer, he does not fully share the 
writer's confidence in the accuracy of the tests and 
sales now available. It may in some future day be 
possible and wise to depend on the reliability of an 
educational measurement to the extent of drawing 
from it various derived quotients and indirect con- 
clusions, but that day has hardly arrived. We need at 
present more ordinary good sense and intelligent under- 
standing of the limitations of the scales used, rather 
than more elaborate formulae for treating the scores. 
Measurements are perhaps the most useful tools avail- 
able to teachers, but even the most elaborate statistical 
calculations with the results will not overcome the 
crudeness of the tools employed.—M. R. T. 


Tue TREND IN AMERICAN EpucaTion. James Earle Russell. 
Volume Four in the American Education Series, edited by 
George Drayton Strayer. American Book Company, New 
York, 1922. Pages 294. Price $1.28. 


This is a very notable collection of addresses, essays 
and articles by Dean Russell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the book covers a very wide 
range of topics. The title to the volume is given by 
the introductory essay, called “The Trend in American 
Education,” which is a revised reprint of an article 
appearing in the “Educational Review’’ sixteen years 
ago. Other subjects discussed include “The Training 
of Teachers for Secondary Schools” an address made 
before the National Education Association in 1901; 
“The Educational Value of Examinations for Ad- 
mission to College,” which first appeared in the “School 
Review” in 1903; “The Opportunities and Responsi- 
bilities of Professional Service,” reprint of the com- 


mencement address delivered at the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in 1906; “The Call to Professional 
Service,” reprint of an article which appeared in the 
Columbia University Quarterly in 1908; “The School 
and Industrial Life,’ reprint of an article from the 
“Educational Review” in 1909; “Professional Factors 
in the Training of the High School Teacher,” which 
appeared in the “Educational Review” in 1913; “Spe- 
cialism in Education,” an article which appeared in the 
“American Schoolmaster” in 1913; “Co-education in 
High Schools,” revised reprint from “Good House- 
keeping” in 1913; “The Vital Things in Education,” 
revised reprint from the same magazine for March 
1914; “Scouting Education,” revised reprint from the 
“Teachers College Record” for January, 1917; “Edu- 
cation for Democracy,” revised reprint from the 
“Teachers College Record,’ May 1918; “The Organi- 
zation of Teachers,” an address delivered before the 
summer session at Teachers College in 1919; and “The 
University and Professional Training,” an address de- 
livered at the inauguration of President Coffman at 
the University of Minnésota in 1921. 

School men and women throughout the country will 
welcome this collection of Dean Russell’s thoughtful 
essays and speeches on these problems of education. 
During the past twenty-five years Dean Russell has 
been responsible for the rather remarkable growth of 
an educational institution which has trained leaders 
for every phase of education in this country. During 
these years he has thought and planned and his 
leadership is outstanding. Another contribution is 
made by him in bringing together in accessible and 
usable form this record of his thought concerning per- 
plexing educational problems. The various chapters 
are definite and specific and have been revised since 
they originally appeared. Among the outstanding 
chapters are “The School and Industrial Life,” “Spe- 
cialism in Education,” “The Vital Things in Educa- 
tion,” “Scouting Education” and “The University and 
Professional Training.’—E. W. K. 


Our best schools are not built by school officials 
who take counsel of their doubts and fears, nor by 
those who are so sensitive that they cannot at times 
stand a little criticism. Progressive schools are di- 
rected by progressive officials. 


Socrates said, “Bad men live that they may eat and 
drink whereas good men eat and drink that they may 
live.” —Plutarch. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 
(Continued from Page 260) 

practically all the high schools of the State. Each 
year as it revises and improves its regulations, the sec- 
retary sends to the schools any proposed changes and 
asks for an expression of approval or disapproval and 
for suggestions regarding further changes. No rule 
has been put into force that has not had behind it the 
vote of from seventy-five to ninety per cent of the 
schools participating in the particular form of athletics 
to which the rule related. So much for the plan and 
purpose of the committee, its method of procedure, and 
the support and cooperation of the schools. 

When the committee began to function several years 
ago, it was a common practice for teachers and coaches 
in the secondary schools of North Carolina to play on 
the teams representing their schools. It was not un- 
common for high school coaches and principals to go 
out and deliberately hunt for promising athletes as the 
colleges were wont to do in former years. Moreover, 
no student was debarred from participating in athletic 
contests because of poor scholarship. And case after 
case can be cited in which those in charge of athletics 
would go outside the school and import capable players 
for important games. These are only a few of the 


evils that existed before and at the time the committee 
began its work. 

But, happily, these evils have been eliminated by the 
eligibility rules under which the State championship 
contests are held. But other objectionable practices 
have arisen that are not covered by the present rules. 
These are not common at present, to be sure, but they 
are likely to become so if allowed to continue unchecked. 
These must be given the most careful consideration, 
and a common understanding regarding them must be 
arrived at. The three that have caused most discussion 
this year are: Summer camps for foot-ball teams, the 
control of high school athletics by others than the duly 
constituted school officials, such as Rotary clubs, Ki- 
wanis clubs, and the like; the employment of hired 
coaches at higher salaries than are paid to the prin- 
cipals. These practices are up for discussion in the 
sectional high school conferences now being held 
throughout the State, and by the time they are over 
we should be able to get a line on what the high school 
principals and teachers think concerning these prac- 
tices. We shall have more to say on this topic in our 


-November issue. In the meantime, we shall welcome 


discussion in our columns by the high school principals 
concerning any phase of high school athletics. 


— 


Southern Theater Equipment Co., 


Pupils Are 
Critical 


and want motion pictures of professional 
quality. Over half of the theaters of the 
country use the Powers 6-B motion picture 
machine pictured here. More schools use it 
than any other. Other cheap and expensive 
machines break down in the hands of pupil 
operators; Powers keeps going. Such is the 
experience of cities like Richmond and New- 
ark and others. You should profit by the 
experience of others. 


Sold in the South by 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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We can supply Literal (75¢. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


Sargent’s Handbook of 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Survey and Review Gating PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS of all classifications and SUMMER CAMPS for 
Boys and Girls. A Compendium for merely A Guide 
Book for Parents, supplying intimate information, which 
makes possible a discriminating choice. Comparative Tables 
give the Relative Cost, Size, Age, Special Features, etc. 
Introductory Chapters review interesting Developments of the 
Year in education. Education Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about any School or 
Camp in which you are interested. Write full particulars. 
Consultation by Appointment. 7th edition, 896 pp. $4 
postpaid. Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 B St., Boston, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Holiday Tour.—December 23rd-January Ist, in- 
elusive. 10 days. $200. 

Sight-seeing in Havana, Cuba, Key West, Palm Beach, 
Miami, St. Augustine, Jacksonville and Atlanta. 


Tour No. 1.—Our Great Western Educational Tour. 


June 14-August 13. $350. 

Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pike’s Peak, 
Salt Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco; including the cost 
of the summer school of the University of California, at 
Berkeley; also an opportunity to attend the convention 
of the N. E, A., July 1-6, at Oakland. 

Returning August 5th, via Merced, Los Angeles, River- 
side, Williams, Ariz. El Paso, Juarez, Old Mexico, San 
Antonio, New Orleans. 

A solid train, made up of sleepers from as ag oo D. C., 
Richmond, Va., Norfolk, Va., Goldsboro, N. C., Greensboro, 
N. C., Charleston, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga. 

You can visit Yellowstone Park, Yosemite Park and 
Grand Canyon, the three great wonders of America. 


Tour No. 2.—From San Francisco to Honolulu, 
Hawaii. July 7th. Total Expenses $350. 
Twenty-one days. 4,400 miles on the Pacific. 


Tour No. 3.—August 20 to September 3. 15 
days. $200. 

New York, Boston via steamer, Portland, Montreal, steamer 
up St. Lawrence to Toronto, Niagra Falls, Philadelphia, At- 
lantie City and Washington, D. C. Persons may attend 
Columbia University Summer School, on their tickets and 
join the party in New York City August 21. 

Send $10.00 early for reservation in any one of the 
above tours. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 


EDGERTON TOURING COMPANY, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


“STANSICO” 


is the trademark of the company which renders standard service in 
supplying standard scientific equipment to school laboratories. Cata- 


logs 3 and 4 describe standard apparatus for all sciences. 


If you are 


equipping a laboratory in a standard high school, we can help you equip 


efficiently and economically. 


We have equipped standard high schools 


all over this country. We equipped the new Wilmington High School. 


Standard Scientific Company 


186 West Fourth St. 


New York City 


THE HIGH SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Some Schools 


Buy laboratory furniture from the standpoint of 
first cost only. Other schools consider design, 
construction, and cost per year of service. The 
latter class send their orders to us. 


During the year of 1922; our furniture for 
science laboratories, home sconomics laboratories, 
or libraries has been purchased by the follow- 


ing North Carolina High Schools: 


WINSTON-SALEM 
CHARLOTTE 
WILSON 

MONROE 
MORGANTON 
STATESVILLE 
HAMLET 
LEXINGTON 
ROCKINGHAM 
RALEIGH 


We will be glad to furnish to rural schools our blueprints of an 
economical layout for them. 


Leonard Peterson & Company 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Carolina Branch Office: 1558 East Seventh Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Helpful Books for Teachers and Pupils 


You have widely used, in the past, many of the 
Palmer Company books; we remind you there- 
fore of the following New Books (just published) 


DIACRITICAL MARKS. By N. E. Hamilton. An easy method for teaching a very important and 
much neglected subject. Diacritical marks appear in all standard dictionaries and every person is 
supposed to be familiar with them; but heretofore few attempts have been made to teach them in 
the schools. Without a knowledge of them many mistakes in pronunciation will be made. This 
little book will fill a long felt want in Grade and High Schools. Price 20 cents. 


EDUCATION AND THE ARMY. By Captain Elbridge Colby, U.S. Army. The Author before enter- 
ing the service was an Instructor in Columbia University and the University of Minnesota. His 
book tells what the Army is doing and has done in its schools. It has been a great work. You 
should know about it. His book is controversial and is sure to interest educators. Price $1.00. 


INFORMAL ORAL COMPOSITION. By George Pickett Wilson, (University of Wisconsin). This is 
something new upon this important subject. We speak a hundred times where we write but 
once. Yet there are a hundred books about how to write our thoughts, to one about how to effec- 
tively speak them. Professor Wilson’s book shows young men and women how to gain this coveted 
power to express themselves, on any subject and under all kinds of circumstances. Think what this 
will mean to one applying for a job, or in selling goods, or in a thousand other situations in life. 
A fine text for adoption in High School and Colleges. Price, $1.20. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOG 


THE PALMER COMPANY, =2osAznexs” 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


| | | 
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| THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 
i A CAROLINA NEWSPAPER FOR CAROLINA PEOPLE—CONSTRUCTIVE, CLEAN 
AND RELIABLE 
Gives to its readers the worthwhile news of the Carolinas, the nation and the world, hot off the 
wires, fairly and accurately reported by its corps of special correspondents and the Associated Press, 
greatest news gathering agency in the world, supplemented by the Universal Service report and News- 
paper Enterprise Association. 

/ A paper produced by an organization that keeps constantly in mind the needs and desires of Caro- 
lina people and seeks to give them just what they want in general news, sports, market news, social 
/ news, fraternal order news and views, and numerous special articles and features for the benefit and 
entertainment of the whole family, including daily and Sunday comics. 
i] A few of the many features that make THE CHAR- The Woman's Page; a section containing general 
/ LOTTE OBSERVER the ideal newspaper of the Caro- household hints and recipes for the housewife. 
il linas are: One Minute Interviews, a page containing expressions 
/ Editoriale by able writers. and exchanges of views of the subscribers. 
Pithy Paragraphs, a page full of laughs and chuckles. 
The only complete Fraternal Order Section published Prizes are offered each day for the wittiest sayings sub- 
/ in the South. mitted by the subscribers. 
i] Weekly articles by Frank H. Simonds, the world’s Society of the Carolinas, a section featuring the 
i] greatest authority on international politics. social events of the two Carolinas. 
I Weekly Bible Talks by America’s Great Commoner, The most complete and detailed report of Sporte pub- 
William Jennings Bryan. lished in the state. 
| Forward Observation Post—A weekly story of the A Colored Comic Section on Sunday and _ several 

5 i World War, by Cale Burgess. daily comic features, including the well-known “Bringing 

Weekly Book Reviews, by William Thornton Whitsett, Up Father,” by George McManus. 
| President of Whitsett Institute. Fiction, Scientific Writings, and other feature articles. i} 
The History of the South's Famous Songs, by Henry A Church Directory, weekly Sunday School lessons, i] 
| E. Harman. Real Estate page, ete. | 
/ Potash and Perlmutter, a weekly story by Montague Special attention is called to the Made-in-Carolinas 
/ Glase . Section, the object of which is to encourage, advance and 
{ A department of Radio News, edited by the world’s promote the industrial, commercial, civic, and _ social 
| best authorities on the subject. interests of the states of North and South Carolina. 
1Mo. 3Mos. 6 Mos. 1 Yr. 
I Subseri tion Rates B Mail Daily and Sunday........ 75 $2.25 $4.50 $9.00 
| Dey Only .............. & 1.75 3.50 7.00 
Sunday Only 40 1.00 1.75 3.50 
i] 


Send Subscriptions to Circulation Department, THE CHARLOTTE OBSERVER, Charlotte, N. C. 


Literature and Life, 92° 
Py 


Edwin Greenlaw, University of North Carolina 
Wm. H. Elson, Author of Elson Readers 
Christine Keck, Head Union Junior High School English, Grand Rapids 
Michigan. 


CLOTH 592 PAGES LIST PRICE $1.80 


The first of a series of literatures for the senior high school which represents an at- 
tempt to provide within the covers of one book a minimum content in literature study 
for one year. 


It contains practically all the North Central Association and Uniform Entrance Requirements 
in Literature for the Ninth Year. 


The book is more than a collection of unabridged classics; it is a course so organized 
that the literature is utilized to give a broader view of life and its problems and thus 
assist in the development of character. 


An Examination Copy will be sent on request. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


S. G. CRATER, Representative 
CHICAGO Raleigh: 212 W. Morgan Street 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE. 


\ 


Press Opinions 
Reflect the widespread approval of the 


BEARD AND BEARD HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘*a political and economic history of this country, made brief and clear to suit the 
demands of its audience, but not written down to its audience.’’ 
—The New York Evening Post 
‘‘the most dynamic history that we remember ever to have seen. Fortunate, indeed, 
are the classes that will go over these suggestive chapters.’’ 


—Education 
AND THE 


BURCH AND PATTERSON PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


‘*One may have studied every book on American Democracy without getting such 

a view of the creation of modern civic, social, and economic conditions as is in this treat- 

ment of these problems. It is not only a new approach to the studies, but is most com- 
pelling in its interest. . . . The whole tone and temper of the book is fascinating.’’ 

—The Journal of Education 


The Macmillan Company 


New York hicag tlan Francisco 


i 
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What is More Important Than LIGHT and FRESH AIR 
In the School Room? 


Scuoor ror New Hanover County, Wi_mincton, N. C. 


AUSTRALIZE 


Your New School and 


Provide a Perfect System of Ventilation with Absolute 
Control of Light and Reduce the cost of Construction 
Eliminate Weights, Weight Boxes, Wide Miullions, 
Chains, Pulleys, Sash Sockets, Gleaner Bolts, Adjust- 
able Screws, Practically all Interior Window Trim and 


all Window Trouble. 


The best proof of their practical value is in the universal 
satisfaction they are giving in scores of schools. Write 
for School Catalogue which gives full particulars. 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
309 FLATIRON BUILDING, ATLANTA,GA. 
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